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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—. 
HE official correspondence relating to the Behring Sea 
question, presented to Congress on Tuesday, shows the 
existence of a very unsatisfactory condition of affairs. On 
the English side, it is in effect asserted that Mr. Blaine 
has changed his ground from that of a demand for inter- 
national protection for the seals, and for an agreement as to 
a close season, to the declaration that Behring Sea is mare 
clausum. The Americans, on the other hand, charge Lord 
Salisbury with having altered his original proposals, and with 
having subordinated the negotiations to Canadian wishes. 
The most important fact relied upon on our side is the 
repudiation by John De Quincey Adams, on behalf of the 
United States, of the exclusive claims made by Russia 
when Alaska belonged to her. This repudiation, however, 
Mr. Blaine declares to be inapplicable if fairly quoted. 
Meantime, Lord Salisbury’s very reasonable proposal that the 
legality of the seizures should be referred to arbitration; that 
till then all interference should cease ; and that, if the decision 
of the arbitrators should be adverse to the United States, she 
should compensate British subjects for their losses, appears 
to have been ignored at Washington. The most serious point 
in the controversy is the fact that the American Revenue 
vessels were allowed to sail before any arrangement was come 
to, and that it therefore rests with their commanders whether 
or not grave complications shall ensue,—for it would obviously 
be impossible for Lord Salisbury not to protect British sub- 
jects in the exercise of rights which, he holds, belong to them. 
We cannot, of course, pronounce definitely upon the dispute 
until the full text of the various documents is before us; but 
we fear that the New York Herald is right in declaring that 
the conduct of the negotiations will not add to Mr. Blaine’s 
diplomatic laurels. 








Though the result of the negotiations between Portugal 
and the United Kingdom in regard to South-East Africa is 
not yet known, the negotiations have been made the subject 
of attack in the Portuguese House of Peers. The Foreign 
Minister, however, refused to be drawn into disclosing the 
nature of the agreement now in process of making, and the 
incident practically ended in a good deal of abuse of 
England, and in the declaration that it was better that 
Portugal should be dispossessed by force, than dishonoured 
by yielding voluntarily. In the meantime, the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the Zambesi are apparently beginning to get 
tired of a Portuguese Protectorate, for it is announced that 
one of the chiefs has converted his Portuguese flags into 
clothing. The incident shows that the African natives are 
not only thrifty, but have a distinct sense of humour. 


The relations between the Porte and Bulgaria have im- 
proved, while, probably as a consequence of that improvement, 
the relations between the Porte and Servia have grown more 








hostile. The Porte has sanctioned the appointment of three 
Bulgarian Bishops to three dioceses in Macedonia; and of 
course this has given great offence in Servia, where the act 
of the Porte is regarded as favouring the Bulgarian hopes in 
regard to Macedonia. A Servian Vice-Consul, Mr. Marin- 
kovitch, has also been murdered at Pristina, and Servia 
having demanded satisfaction for the murder, has received a 
snub from the Porte, which has declined to salute the Servian 
flag, and an interruption of diplomatic relations is possible. 
The Servian Government has addressed a strongly worded 
Note to the Porte on the subject, insisting that the satisfac- 
tion for its Vice-Consul’s murder shall be rendered; and if a 
refusal is again received, it seems most likely that a diplo- 
matic breach will take place. That may be of no importance, 
or of considerable importance. When there are so many 
elements of confusion at work, we never know which of them 
will be made the opportunity for the fomenting of further 
disturbances. 


A grave conspiracy is alleged by the Argentine Govern- 
ment to have taken place in the Argentine Republic, the 
object being to banish President Celman from the country. 
General Campos, Colonel Figueroa, Major Garesita, and other 
officers have been arrested, and for the last five or six days 
there has been a good deal of panic at Buenos Ayres, which 
was, however, cooling down at the last advices. The officers 
arrested are to be tried by court-martial, and the cavalry 
detachments which had been guarding Government House 
had been withdrawn. Certainly the whole of South America 
appears to have caught the contagion of revolution from 
Brazil, so that it is impossible to predict how far the 
fermentation will go, or where it will cease. 


Lord Randolph Churchill was entertained on Wednesday 
by the Conservative Club, Mr. F. Seager-Hunt, M.P. (for 
West Marylebone), in the chair. The chairman attributed the 
shattering of the Liberal Party in 1885 in a great measure to 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; but as the great Liberal Party was 
not shattered in 1885, but came back a good deal stronger than 
the great Conservative Party, we do not know that, even if 
Lord R. Churchill had a very large share in the fighting, it 
was much of a feat which he accomplished. His speech in 
reply contained, as usual, one or two memorable sentences, 
such as the following :—“ The morbid Radical’s eye is quick 
to discern the slightest chance of disorder ; his nose is keen to 
scent it out; he longs to foment it, and he sets himself 
actively and resolutely to prosecute that purpose as he may. 
Anarchy is his conception of Paradise, and the transformation 
of the House of Commons into a bear-garden is his brightest 
and most intoxicating dream.” Or this :— We cannot, even 
for the sake of Ireland, assassinate the British Empire.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who a couple of years ago spoke con- 
temptuously of the Liberal Unionists as merely the “crutch ” 
of the"Conservative Party, which he appeared almost anxious 
that they should throw away, has now, it seems, discovered 
that it is at all events a “crutch” which the Conservatives 
cannot spare. Can the same be said of Lord Randolph 
Churchill ? 


The debate on Thursday night on the Bill for giving effect 
to the treaty ceding Heligoland to Germany elicited very 
little except approval of the general agreement proposed by 
the Foreign Office, the arrangement for allowing the Heligo- 
landers to remain British subjects, and for exempting them 
from the German conscription, meeting with universal approval. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, attacked sharply the procedure by 
Bill, maintaining that it interfered with the treaty-making 
prerogative of the Crown; and he was supported by a very 
bitter speech from Sir William Harcourt, who said that of 
course the Lords had not objected to procedure by Bill, because 
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that virtually gave the House of Lords a veto on such 
cessions by treaty, which they would not have if it were left 
to the Crown. The treaty could only be made by a Minister 
who had the confidence of the House of Commons; but if 
that Minister were a Liberal Minister, he would not have the 
confidence of the House of Lords, and hence a procedure by 


Bill would give the House of Lords the chance of rejecting a 
treaty made by the Crown with the approval of the House of 
Commons. The Government, however, showed that Mr. Glad- 
stone had in 1870 himself indicated that if a cession of British 
territory in Gambia were made to France, Parliament would 
be asked to sanction it; and that various great authorities had 
laid it down that though a treaty made by the Crown would be 
good, even if it had not been sanctioned by Parliament, there 
are other cases in which the procedure by Bill is more 
appropriate. The Speaker did not approve of the Closure, 
and the debate was adjourned amidst signs of rapture from Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, who were quite transported 
with elation at the Speaker’s action. 


The Census Day next year is to be Sunday, April 5th. The 
particulars to be given in England and Wales will be the 
name, sex, age, profession or occupation, condition as to 
marriage, relation to the head of the family, and the birth- 
place of each person, and the return is to state any natural 
deficiency in relation to the senses or the mental powers of 
every person accounted for. The classification as to “ rank ” 
required in the last Census is to be omitted, on the recom- 
mendation of the Census Committee. It would have been 
of very little use indeed. In England, Scotland, and Wales, 
there is to be no heading as to religious profession. In 
Treland, where both Catholics and Protestants are rather 
proud of their religion than otherwise, the religious profession 
is to be given. It is sufficiently strange that the same thing 
cannot be said of the people of Great Britain, or that, if it 
can be said, the pride in question should show itself by a 
profound distaste for describing as nearly as may be the 
religious creed of which they are proud. 


When the Census Bill was being discussed on Tuesday 
night, Baron Dimsdale proposed to ask for the religious pro- 
fession of each person, as well as their age, sex, &c , pointing 
out that Ireland was to give us this valuable piece of 
statistical information, and that, as he proposed to exempt 
from penalty any one who declined to state his religious pro- 
fession, he did not see that there was any hardship in getting 
a useful piece of information from those willing to give it. 
Mr. Atkinson (M.P. for Boston), as a Nonconformist (he 
declined to call him himself a Dissenter), seconded Baron 
Dimsdale’s amendment, saying that he did not understand 
the objection to having either your religious or political 
opinions “ ticketed.” He wished especially to know the number 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics, though he cared less 
about the Protestant subdivisions. But Mr. Picton of 
course objected. He had no idea how he should describe 
himself, and he subsequently said that he should have to put 
himself down as a member of the Church of England,—which 
Lord Cranborne described as a truly Irish return. 








When Mr. Ritchie declared that, though the Government 
did not propose to introduce a religious census, they did 
not feel inclined to put pressure on their followers to vote 
against it, no small hubbub arose. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
was astonished, and regarded this declaration as a virtual 
breach of the pledge that there would be no contentious 
matter in the Bill. Mr. Rendel, on the part of the Welsh people, 
was highly indignant. Even Sir Henry James interposed with 
a hot protest against such playing fast and loose with the 
rights of conscience. ‘“ What was the meaning of asking a 
man to say what his religious opinion was? It meant thatif he 
did not answer, it would be said of him either that he professed 
opinions he did not hold in his heart, or that he had no religion 
at all.” We do not see why the failure to answer a question 
should mean all‘that. Supposing Sir Henry James or Mr. 
Picton replied, “Cannot class myself,” why should that mean, 
“T can class myself, but I am ashamed to do so”? However, 
the First Lord of the Treasury discouraged any change in a 
Bill which they had undertaken to make non-contentious, and 
the amendment was negatived by 288 to 69, the Government 


ee 
The discussion on the behaviour of the postmen came of 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, when Mr. Raikes 
was virtually supported by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre; and even yy, 
Labouchere, to the surprise of the House, justified Mr, Raikes 
in refusing to deal with the paid agent of the Union, who was 
not himself a servant of the Post Office. Mr. Pickersgill’, 
amendment for the reduction of the Postmaster-Genera), 
salary by £100 was ultimately rejected in a rather thin House 
by a majority of 84 (195 to 111). Mr. Raikes spoke with 
great moderation, and appeared desirous to restore as map 
of the dismissed men as he could consistently with the safety 
of the service. 


Sir John Lubbock has been elected to succeed Lord Roge. 
bery as Chairman of the County Council, by a majority of 
33 (61 to 28),—45, who probably belonged to the Radica} 
party, keeping out of the division. It is a good choice, ang 
a good omen for the Radical element in the County Coungjj 
that it has had the sagacity to make sucha choice. Lord 
Rosebery has won golden opinions by his tact and impartiality 
in the chair; but we venture to think that Sir John Lubbock, 
who understands a good deal of the business of the County 
Council even better than Lord Rosebery, will make quite as 
good, if not a better Chairman. He has of late greatly im. 
proved as a speaker, he is always considerate and modest, and 
he understands the detail. On the other hand, he is perhaps 
too retiring, and will have to keep a stronger hold on the 
order of business than his natural reserve will render at all 
agreeable to him. 


On Monday, the Second Battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
was paraded at Wellington Barracks before proceeding on 
foreign service to Bermuda, where they have been ordered as 
a punishment for their recent insubordination, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief addressing the men in forcible language, in 
regard to the disgrace which had fallen on the regiment. 
Colonel Maitland, the former commanding officer of the 
Battalion, will, said Mr. Stanhope in the House of Com- 
mons, be placed on half-pay; while the Adjutant, who has 
resigned, will be replaced by another officer. After the 
ceremony of inspection was over, the very heavy sentences 
passed on the men of longest service in each company, who, 
since the instigators of the virtual mutiny cannot be traced, 
were assumed to be the ringleaders, were read out. Four 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
one of these to be, in addition, dismissed with ignominy, and 
a fifth to eighteen months’ hard labour. The sentence on the 
sixth was reserved, but it is understood that he will also 
receive eighteen months’ hard labour. 


At the Court of Inquiry, and during the Court-Martial, it 
came out that disaffection had been simmering for some time 
past, and that the final act of insubordination was deliberately 
planned. The plan of trying the oldest insubordinate soldier 
in each company, which appears to be due to the Duke of 
Cambridge, seems at first sight a somewhat arbitrary, if not 
unjust arrangement. If looked at more closely, however, it will 
be seen to be not unreasonable, and likely to prevent outbreaks 
of disobedience in the future. None of the men singled out 
for punishment could have been innocent, as they all partici- 
pated in the offence, and their only ground for complaint 
consists in the fact that their comrades have escaped. Hence- 
forth, the soldier of longest service in a company will take 
care to dissociate himself from acts of insubordination. 
“He will hasten to obey orders, and as soon as he leaves 
the room to go on parade, the next oldest soldier—or, if there 
is any doubt, several of the oldest soldiers—will, for fear of 
succeeding to his position, make haste to follow him, and, the 
impulse in the direction of obedience once set, the rest of the 
men will follow like sheep.” While, however, we acquiesce in 
the general policy pursued by the authorities in the infliction 
of punishment, it is impossible not to feel sympathy for 
Private Perren. His sentence of two years’ imprisonment is 
due toa strange piece of ill-luck,a man named Riggs, who 
belonged to the same company, and was a much older soldier 
than Perren, having been, it is said, transferred to the Reserve 
a day or two previously to the reception of the order to try the 
men by court-martial. 


It is curious to observe that Education appears to be what 
one may call the residuary legatee of all the unattached 





voting solidly against the amendment. 
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ne ; sum of money, such as, for instance, the pro- 
pig porwr: Aa spirit-duty which it had intended to devote to 
the purchase of licences, it is pretty sure to allot it to Education. 
On Monday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained what 
he intended to do with that portion of the new spirit-duties 
which would have been devoted to the extinction of licences, 
had Parliament approved the Government plan. In England, 
the sum set free will go to the County Councils, but with an 
intimation that possibly new charges may by-and-by be put 
upon them with reference to intermediate, technical, or agri- 
cultural education. In other words, the County Councils are 
to have the disposal of it, with a broad hint that they could 
not do better than devote it to local education. In Wales, 
County Councils may already supply funds to the Joint Com- 
mittee for Intermediate Education, under the Act of last year, 
put only to the extent of the produce of a halfpenny of the local 
rates; now they may, if they please, increase this allowance 
by that portion of the sum for extinguishing licences to which 
the Welsh County Councils would have been entitled had the 
Licensing Bill passed as was intended. In Scotland, the 
County Councils are also to have the additional resources, and 
to be free to do with them as they please. In Ireland, the 
£40,000 which will accrue is to be devoted to the purposes of 
intermediate education. 


Mr. Goschen’s private secretary sent to Monday’s papers a 
very able reply to a letter written by the Rev. H. J. Boyd, 
of Sheffield, on the subject of the Licensing Bill, in which Mr. 
Goschen criticises the resolutions passed at the annual Con- 
ference of the British Temperance League, held at Burnley on 
July 9th. The most effective point in the letter is the remark 
that the Bill proposed to follow the practice of municipal bodies, 
which have again and again had to acquire public-houses for 
the purposes of street-improvement. What is that practice? 
Do they wait till the licence expires, and then show the 
Magistrates that the street-improvements render the renewal 
of the licence undesirable? No; they buy up the public-house, 
allowing for the value given to it by its licence, just as the 
Government Bill proposed to do, and no fault has ever been 
found with this practice. Nor wouldany fault have been found 
with any local body for pursuing the same practice. But whena 
chance occurred of discrediting the Government by attacking 
the course uniformly pursued in municipal improvements, 
the party spirit of the Opposition founded an indictment on 
a proposal which had been habitually adopted by local 
Corporations. 


On Tuesday, July 18th, the Giffard gun, the invention of 
M. Paul Giffard, underwent a public trial at the head-quarters 
of the “ London Scottish,” before a number of military experts. 
The propelling agent, liquefied carbonic acid gas, is stored in 
a tubular reservoir, 9 in. long, fixed under and in line with 
the barrel, and possesses such potency that it gives out a 
pressure of 500 1b. per square inch when liberated for actual 
use. On pulling the trigger, which opens a valve and permits 
the instantaneous escape of a sufficient volume of gas for one 
discharge, there is a slight hiss or puff, followed by the 
noise of the impact of the projectile on the target, but no 
report, nor the least recoil or kick. The experiments 
in London were only made with saloon rifles, though, 
according to the inventor, his principle has been applied 
with success to military guns and to artillery. Meantime, 
it is worth noting that even if the Giffard gun turns out 
capable of being fired 500 times for a penny, and of 
raining silent death at 2,000 yards, it will not, as optimistic 
leader-writers seem to imagine, stop war. That is said of 
every fresh invention for killing, but is a pure delusion. 
Nothing can be more theoretically deadly than torpedoes 
which will sink a ship with 500 hands on board in an instant ; 
but now that the world is accustomed to the notion, no one 
imagines that the days of naval warfare are over. If the 
chemists invented an explosive so powerful that, when fired 
by electricity from a distance, the air-shock would break down 
the flesh walls of all human beings within a radius of ten 
miles, we should not give up fighting, but only think out a 
method of protection. 


Lord Rosebery, in opening the flower-show of St. George’s- 
in-the-East Winter Garden on Wednesday, said that London 





was so rapidly eating up all the old-fashioned gardens, and 
pushing away the open spaces to greater and greater arm’s- 
lengths, that the only compensation to be found was in bringing 
the flowers into London to make up for the gardens which 
were pushed out of London. He thought that a man fond of 
gardening could hardly be bad, though King Minos of Crete 
had the reputation of having combined gardening with a very 
malevolent character, and though Mr. Disraeli, who preferred 
peacocks to flowers, was probably an exception to his rule. 
But surely Lord Rosebery had only said that persons fond of 
flowers can hardly be bad men, not that all good men must be 
fond of flowers. Are not peacocks a very fair substitute for 
flowers? If the love of flowers is to be imputed to men for 
righteousness, may not the love of peacocks be imputed toa 
man for at least second-class righteousness? They are at least 
half-way between “Solomon in all his glory” and “the lilies 
of the field.” 


The draft Constitution, which Reuter telegraphed on 
Wednesday as to be submitted to the Brazilian Con- 
gress in November, is in many respects a copy of that 
of the United States. The President is, however, to be 
elected for six instead of four years, the Senate for nine 
instead of six, and “the Chamber of Deputies” for three 
instead of two. There is to be a Supreme Court, consisting of 
fifteen Judges appointed for life, and a federal judicial 
system. The old provinces become self-governing States, and 
there is to be “universal suffrage to all except illiterates, 
mendicants, soldiers (rank and file), and members of religious 
orders, companies, congregations, or communities who owe 
obedience to the same to the prejudice of their personal 
liberty.” Religious freedom and the separation of Church 
and State are declared to be fundamentals. This all sounds 
very pretty, but we expect that the little rift within the lute 
will be found in the stipulation that “the Federal District” 
comprising the national capital is not, like the District of 
Columbia, to be deprived of local autonomy, but is to choose 
Senators and representatives for the Lower House, and to help 
elect the President, exactly like any other State. The fact is, 
that Rio, which considers itself a sort of Brazilian Paris and 
made the revolution, is determined not to lose her power, or be 
swamped in the vast Empire behind her. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether provinces like the Rio Grande do Sul will 
consent to an arrangement which gives the capital, to which a 
traditional dislike attaches in the outlying territories, so un- 
equal a share in the Government of the Federation. 


The first result of the recent negotiations for forming a 
Federal Union among the Republics of Central America has 
been an outbreak of hostilities between the forces of Guate- 
mala and San Salvador. As yet, the details of news are dubious 
and conflicting ; but it appears that a battle took place last week 
on the San Salvador frontier. The Guatemalan commander 
sent an aide-de-camp to General Ezeta, of San Salvador, 
asking him “to consent to the ratification of the proposed 
union of the five Central American Republics, and to a 
meeting of representatives of those States at Teguciguepa on 
August 20th.” General Ezeta replied that San Salvador was 
a Sovereign State, and knew how to act without foreign inter- 
vention. The President of Guatemala then ordered the fron- 
tier to be crossed without any formal declaration of war. The 
Salvadorians were, says one account, able to repel this attack, 
though they did not follow up their advantage, “ wishing only 
to preserve the integrity of their territory.” The Mexicans 
have, it is said, massed troops on the Guatemala frontier, with 
orders to cross if San Salvador is again attacked; while 
Guatemala declares that she will appeal to the United States 
for protection if Mexico intervenes in the struggle. The 
situation, in fact, appears to be something like that in The 
Critic, when “the nieces,” “Don Whiskerandos,” and “the 
uncles ” hold each other in check. Guatemala cannot strike 
San Salvador, for fear of Mexico; and Mexico cannot strike 
Guatemala, for fear of the United States. Mr. Blaine has 
here an excellent chance for acting the part of the Beefeater. 
Will he, we wonder, be able to discover as good a solution of 
the situation as did Puff ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96; to 9€}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE CONSTITUENCIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, in his speech to 

the Conservative Club, said that the assumption of 

a great victory for Mr. Gladstone at the polls was based 
on the conviction that the English people “have been 
deprived both of memory and of common-sense, and that 
they are bereft alike both of reason and of imagination.” 
“What,” he asked, “have the English people seen within 
the last few years? They had seen in 1885 a Liberal 
Government which had been in power for five years, which 
had been — in the House of Commons by a devoted 
majority ; they saw that Government quit office in every 
circumstance of failure, and, indeed, of ignominy. Ireland 
at the time was inflamed almost to madness. Our Colonies 
were distrustful of our power, and were becoming alienated 
from us. Europe was in coalition against us. Our 
finances were disordered; deficits were recurrent; ex- 
penditure was swollen even beyond the limits of ex- 
travagance; and a general want of confidence in the 
minds of all men depressed and almost stifled a stag- 
nant and decaying trade. But since then all is changed. 
Ireland, in spite of the incendiary efforts of the party of 
Repeal, has been maintained in a condition of comparative 
tranquillity, and has been marvellously free from crime. 
Our relations with the European Powers are harmonious, 
friendly, and confidential. Our finances are in a state of 
exuberant prosperity. .Surpluses occur with unvarying 
regularity. Wages have generally and largely risen, and 
the revival of trade becomes more marked and more solid 
as the months and the years go by.” The picture is, as 
usual with Lord Randolph Churchill, very highly coloured. 
It is not true that in 1885 “Ireland was inflamed almost 
to madness.” ‘The expiration of the Crimes Act was the 
one anxious point, and undoubtedly there was a certain 
change for the worse in the condition of Ireland due to 
the discounting of that event. But the Conservatives, 
when they came into power, so far from thinking Ireland 
‘“‘inflamed almost to madness,” thought that they need 
not ask Parliament to renew any portion of the Crimes 
Act, and ventured to hope that they might govern 
Ireland under the ordinary law. Indeed, they obtained 
the vast majority of the Irish vote at the autumn 
elections expressly on that ground. Neither was it true 
that Europe was in coalition against us. Russia was 
hostile, and is now friendly ; Germany was on good terms 
with us, though not on such good terms as now ; France was 
not at all more unfriendly than she remains at the present 
time. As for trade, we do not suppose that the change of 
Government had much to do with the matter. Some- 
thing, no doubt, may have been due to the firmness of 
the Government in increasing the Navy and making 
provision for a steady maintenance of our naval power 
—no thanks to Lord Randolph; but that alone would 
never have turned the tide, which depends on other laws 
that no Government can greatly influence. And the same 
may be said about wages and the prosperity of the working 
class. It is prosperous. But its prosperity has brought 
embarrassments as well as advantages. Nobody can deny 
that the difficulties with the police, with the postmen, 
with the dock-labourers, and with the workmen of the 
gasworks, which have come with prosperity, and partly, 
no doubt, have been stimulated by prosperity, have brought 
great anxieties to the Government, though we give it great 
credit for the good sense and firmness with which those 
anxieties have been met. Still, it is, we think, true that, 
after we have deducted all that ought to be deducted for 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s florid colouring, the Government 
has earned the respect and the gratitude of the country 
by its firmness in Ireland, by its sagacious and suc- 
cessful finance, by its moderate and yet dignified foreign 
policy both in the delimitation of Afghanistan and 
the quarrel with Portugal, and, finally, by its successful 
negotiation with Germany in relation to the African de- 
pendencies of the two Governments. The discussion in 
the House of Commons on Thursday night sufficiently 
shows that all parties of any weight agree in approving the 
terms of the treaty which is to be signalised by the cession 
of Heligoland to Germany, and that the persistent attacks 
of a small section of the Press on that surrender find 
no echo in the common-sense of the country, so far as 





aes. 
that common-sense takes any note of our Foreign and 
Colonial policy. Mr. Gladstone’s curious attack on th 
danger of weakening the treaty-making prerogative of 
the Crown, will hardly be so much as understood by th 
Constituencies, in spite of Sir William Harcourt’s sugges. 
tion that it is a plot to give the House of Lords power ra 
veto what the House of Commons approves. 

But does all this show that the constituencies will give 
the Government a good majority at the General Election > 
We wish we could feel any confidence that it does, It 
may well be so, for we are very sure that by-elections are 
no sure indication of the tendency which shows itself at a 
General Election. And if our correspondent is right who. 
maintains in another column that there was no good 
evidence of reaction against Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern. 
ment of 1874-80, in the by-elections of that period, it only 
goes to show how little by-elections do test the temper 
of a General Election; for no one who watched carefull 
the signs of the times had any doubt in 1879 and 1880 that 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, in making 
light of the Bulgarian atrocities, and lending a decided 
though not a whole-hearted support to Turkey, had 
turned the country against him, as the General Election 
of 1880 proved to demonstration. But the real question, 
—and a very anxious question it is,—is whether the new 
constituencies do or do not look at the policy of the 
Government as a whole, and form a general estimate of 
its services and its mistakes, or whether they pass 
judgment on it under the influence of somewhat capricious 
irritation,—(say) at the line pursued on the licensing 
question, or under the influence of the sympathy 
excited by dismissed postmen or mutinous Guards. 
We have hardly as yet the materials for judgment. 
Hitherto the tendency has been somewhat too vibratory,— 
namely, to condemn every Government for its mistakes, 
and not to credit it with its merits. But we have no reason 
to suppose that, so far, any General Election has ignored 
the larger issues. It is certain that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was condemned in 1874 for having attempted 
too much, for what Mr. Disraeli called its range of extinct 
voleanoes. The democracy did not really approve of a 
Government so Radical. It is quite as certain that the 
Conservative Government was condemned in 1880 for its 
cynical foreign policy, for its support of Turkey, and its. 
indifference to Ottoman cruelty and barbarity. And it is 
equally certain that the Home-rule Government of Mr. 
Gladstone was condemned in 1886 for springing so suddenly 
on the country a policy which the country was hardly pre- 
pared even to consider. In none of these cases can it be 
said that the democracy ignored large issues. But several 
of the by-elections, and the recent tornado about tem- 
perance, look very much as if that were the sort of error 
into which the constituencies might easily fall. They may 
be disposed to give Mr. Gladstone a trial, not because they 
have made up their minds that his policy is right, but 
because they are convinced that on certain minor points 
the present Government is wrong. We earnestly hope 
that it may not be so, but we cannot help feeling a certain 
amount of dread that the constituencies do not under- 
stand political proportion, and are much too likely to vote 
down a Government which has irritated them on one or 
two insignificant questions, even though they thereby raise 
a Government to power which is pledged to force on them 
a great policy which they distrust, though they have no very 
strong opinion that it is wrong. But we freely admit that 
the question as to the political stability of democracies 
is by no means a settled one, and that we are all a 
good deal too much inclined to be disheartened by the 
results of slight skirmishes which, as our correspondent 
reminds us, are by no means safe indices for the issue of 
a great pitched battle. 

There is one thing, however, of which we are deeply 
convinced—namely, that Lord Randolph Churchill, how- 
ever effectively he may speak for the Government as an 
outsider, is the last man to strengthen it by re-entering its 
ranks. He has gone wrong so often and so recently, that 
nothing would undermine the credit of the Government 
more with the constituencies than the reassimilation of 
this very mercurial political element into the Government. 
He not only quitted it because the Government insisted on a 
military and naval policy for which he now asks the country 
to give it credit, but he attacked it fiercely in relation to 
the appointment of the Parnell Commission, and not long 
ago he wrote a series of letters in which he advocated an 
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: licy of the most dangerous character. For our 
ee a think that his severest attacks have done the 
Government much more good than even his telling and 
exag’ erated speeches in its favour. No steady politician 
trusts him. And if the constituencies of Great Britain are 
not on the whole steady, we should hardly know how to find 
the right word of praise for them. Let English Con- 
servatism or Unionism once more trust itself to the leader- 
ship of Lord Randolph Churchill, and we should have very 
little hope of its destiny. There is a political diablerie,— 
something of political impishness,—stamped on his public 
career, of which it is hard to conceive that he can ever wholly 


divest himself. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS QUESTION. 


HE disputation on the Eight-Hours question, held at 
T St. James’s Hall on Wednesday between Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Hyndman, showed that we have at least 
one public man who has not lost faith in the old ideals of 
individual liberty, and who holds firmly to the teachings of 
economic science. In spite of the fact that Mr. Hyndman 
proved himself an exceedingly ingenious advocate of a 
compulsory limitation of the hours of adult labour, and 
that his opponent, we trust not through any failure of 
health, was hardly at his best, the weight of argument 
was entirely with Mr. Bradlaugh. There was not a point 
raised by the Socialist leader which was not successfully 
turned inside out, and shown to be utterly absurd and 
indefensible; und it is difficult to imagine what second 
line of defence can be relied on by the advocates of 
State interference. One by one, Mr. Hyndman was 
driven from the positions he had assumed, until at 
last he was left without a single argument that could 
be brought forward to prove his propositions. Mr. 
Hyndman’s formal statement of his contention was to 
the effect “that the enactment by law of eight hours a 
day, or forty-eight hours a week, as the maximum amount of 
work for adults in all factories, mines, workshops, and busi- 
nesses conducted for profit, will prove a valuable palliative 
of our present industrial anarchy.” To this Mr. Bradlaugh 
replied by declaring that though it was desirable that all 
wage-earners should work the smallest number of hours 
per day consistent with the profitable conduct of the 
industries in which they are engaged, the eight-hour limita- 
tion, when imposed by law, would be fatal to many large 
industries. As a counter-proposition, he laid it down that 
the hours of labour in each industry should be settled by 
conciliatory conferences between employers and employed. 
Each debater was allowed half-an-hour in which to state 
his arguments, and afterwards the discussion was continued 
by the disputants in turns of a quarter of an hour. Mr. 
Hyndman’s line of thought was, shortly, this. It is admitted 
on all hands that overwork, in the sense of work in excess 
of what can be performed with a due regard to the health 
of the worker, is unprofitable, and so injurious to the 
nation, and ought to be stopped. If, then, it can be shown 
that the labourer is being overworked, it becomes neces- 
sary to limit the hours of labour. But this limitation can 
only be made effective by process of law. Therefore, an 
Eight-Hours Bill, or some similar Act limiting the hours of 
‘labour, ought to be passed. 

Though he did not adopt such an arrangement himself, 
we propose, for convenience, to group Mr. Hyndman’s 
contention in the following syllogistic propositions :— 

First.—Overwork is unprofitable and ought to be stopped. 

The English labourers are overworked. 
Therefore, it is necessary to stop overwork in England. 

Second.—It is necessary to stop overwork in England. 

It isimpossible to stop overwork except by Act of Parliament. 

Therefore, it is necessary to pass an Act stopping overwork. 
To all these premisses, except to the first, which he in part 
admitted, and to the conclusions derived from them, Mr. 
Bradlaugh gave an unqualified denial. Before, however, 
attempting to follow his objections, we must notice the facts 
adduced by Mr. Hyndman in support of his premisses. 
Assuming that his first premiss, declaring overwork to be 
unprofitable, needed no demonstration, he attempted to show 
that the majority of our labourers are overworked. “ At 
the present moment,” he declared, “ their health was being 
sapped in every way and in every trade. Medical men 
and physiologists said that eight hours’ hard work a day 
was too much. A horse could not be worked more than 
three or four hours a day. The effect of overwork was that 
the working classes died at just half the age of those who 





lived upon labour,—namely, at twenty-seven instead of 
Jifty-fiwe. During periods of strikes or distress, the death- 
rate actually fell below what was normal, although the 
workpeople were exposed to semi-starvation. That was 
exemplified during the Lancashire cotton-famine.” Statis- 
tics showed that the physical strength of the nation was 
being undermined, and that the women were becoming 
incapable of bearing healthy children. Turning to the 
impossibility of putting down overwork except by law, Mr. 
Hyndman argued that Mr. Bradlaugh had admitted the 
impotence of voluntary agreements by getting Parliament 
to pass his Truck Act, and that the existence of the Factory 
Acts was another proof of the necessity for Government in-- 
terference. “The fact was, Trade-Unions were not capable of 
coping with the question of the limitation of the hours of 
labour, and therefore it was necessary to carry out on a wider 
scale the principle already consecrated in the Factory Acts, 
—the principle of State intervention to limit the power of 
a class to crush the people with overwork owing to the all- 
prevailing competition.” These, in effect, were all the 
positive arguments produced by Mr. Hyndman in order to 
uphold his propositions,—the rest of his speech being 
occupied with answers to the objections raised by the 
opponents of his policy. Mr. Bradlaugh, in his reply, also 
often passed away from the main thread of argument to 
notice important side-issues; but, in substance, he dealt 
with Mr. Hyndman’s line of thought much as we have 
stated it. He showed that no trustworthy facts had 
been adduced to prove that the country was degenerating 
physically, and pointed out that, on the contrary, the 
death-rate was not increasing, in spite of the greater 
completeness of our vital statistics. Mr. Hyndman, 
however, had produced no figures to prove his state- 
ments, and it was therefore impossible to meet him 
on statistical ground. As regards the necessity for 
Parliamentary interference, the Truck Act was not a case 
in point, as it was directed towards putting down crime 
and fraud on the part of employers. But even if he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) could be proved inconsistent, that would not 
make Mr. Hyndman’s proposition true. The hours of 
labour, he contended, should be settled by conciliatory 
conferences between employers and employed. “Man and 
man were more likely to make a fair contract with each 
other, if they had the opportunity of making it voluntarily, 
than if it were made for them by law.” Further, he laid 
down the general proposition that “ Parliament ought not 
to limit the freedom of the individual, except in respect of 
acts injurious to the life, health, or property of other indi- 
viduals.” ‘ Whenever,” he continued, “the Legislature 
had tried, as it did three hundred years ago, to interfere as 
to how men should work and when they should work, and 
the hours of their working, the employers and employed had 
alike helped to evade them [the restrictions imposed], 
and it was quite impossible that they could interfere with 
the industries of people exercised at home.” 

Though Mr. Bradlaugh’s arguments on both the points. 
we have dwelt on are in substance sound enough, it 
must be admitted that their expression might have 
been made somewhat more effective. Any lack of 
clearness was, however, we do not doubt, in a great 
measure due to the vague, illusory, and intangible 
character of Mr. Hyndman’s remarks. It is impossible to 
get a good grip with the teeth upon a piece of cotton- 
wool, and the task attempted by Mr. Bradlaugh was, in 
truth, of this nature. When, however, he was free to take 
his own line, the Member for Northampton shcewed all his 
old perspicuity and vigour. His handling of the argument 
that if an Eight-Hours Bill were passed room would be 
made for the unemployed, was specially happy. He posed 
his antagonist with this dilemma: “If it were true that 
by the proposed change hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed would find employment who were now starving, 
it could only be by increasing the cost of production or 
reducing the wage of those already employed.” This. 
is the rock on which the Socialistic hopes in regard 
to an Eight-Hours Bill are doomed to founder. It is 
impossible that you can compulsorily reduce the hours of 
labour and yet not lower wages, unless, indeed, you can 
force the world to give a fancy price for your product, 
which, obviously, you cannot. The output of a factory 
in a year is so many pairs of boots, which we express in 
money as so many thousand pounds. This sum is divided 
between capital and labour in certain proportions. Now, 








to reduce the aggregate number of hours of labour is to 
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reduce the output,—or, in other words, to reduce the 
amount divisible between capital and labour. Which 
share is to be reduced? Not that of capital, for capital 
must be hired like labour, and will only lend itself at the 
market price. The conditions under which the capital was 
invested remain the same as before, and therefore, taking 
not one but a thousand instances, it will either claim its old 
rate of remuneration or retire, and so cause the closing of 
the works. The loss, then, must fall on the labourers who 
offer less work,—that is, must at once produce a decrease in 
wages. “ Nothing can of nothing come.” Less work, unless 
brought about by a mechanical invention, means less pro- 
duction, and so less remuneration for the labourer. People 
forget that the labourer lives by exchanging the product 
of his own labour against the various commodities he 
requires, and that, therefore, the less he has to offer, the less 
he will get. It may be said, no doubt, that admitting this 
fact makes it doubly necessary to see that men are not 
tempted to kill themselves by overworking. In theory 
we agree with the proposition; but in practice it must be 
applied with extreme care. We do not in reality 
believe that there is the least ground for accepting 
Mr. Hyndman’s statement that the majority of English 
men and women are wrecking themselves physically by 
overwork. Yet, even if this terrible statement were 
true, it would not follow that it must be right to 
intervene. Before doing so, it would be necessary to ask 
whether, though the present condition of things is bad, 
an infinitely worse condition might not be brought about by 
State intervention. In the answer to this question rests, 
we think, the very strongest argument adduced by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Though not in specific words, yet by implica- 
tion, he showed that even if Mr. Hyndman’s absurdly untrue 
proposition, that the majority of our people are over- 
worked, is accepted, we should still only be emphasising 
the evil by an Eight-Hours Bill. If the people of this 
country are really so poor that to live at all more than 
half of them have to injure themselves by over-work, it 
would be madness to interfere with the delicate machinery 
of production. Todo so would be to risk bringing the 
whole industrial fabric about our ears, and so to force the 
minority to share the greatly enhanced miseries of the 
majority. Mr. Hyndman, in truth, assumed too much for 
his argument,—so much too much, indeed, that it of 
necessity vitiated his whole line of reasoning. 





THE DIVINE RIGHT OF CONCEALING YOUR 
RELIGION. 


HE short debate on the amendment to give the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh people the right (if they wish 

it) to describe their religious profession in the Census 
paper, was very characteristic of England, and, to a 
cynic, must have been very amusing. One has heard 
often enough of the divine rights of conscience, but surely 
the oddest interpretation of those rights that one has ever 
heard of is that which makes them include as one of the 
most sacred of them all, the right not only to be without 
religious convictions, but to conceal from the world, and 
even, if you please, from yourself, the fact that you are 
without them, or if not without them, to conceal that you 
really entertain such convictions. This is a great deal odder 
exercise of the sacred right of doing in secret what you ought 
to be proud to do openly, than that which, in political 
matters, is embodied in the ballot. That is an institution 
which we have always thought a mean and contemptible 
one, one which can only be excused by the timidity, not 
to say the cowardice, of those who feel that their daily 
bread might be the forfeit which they might have to pay 
for acknowledging publicly the nature of their own political 
convictions, as a consequence of the unscrupulous despotism 
of their employers or their landlords. But there is an excuse 
for the secrecy of the vote, in the cruel cost too often in- 
volved to the poor man in the public acknowledgment of 
his political faith and aspirations. There is no such excuse 
for the indignant refusal, which even Sir Henry James 
thinks so sacred, to let the State concede to those who 
choose it, the opportunity of putting down with what 
religious body they desire to be publicly associated. So 
far as we understand Sir Henry James, he holds that it is 
a scandal to ask the question, on the ground that the mere 
fact of ignoring it would be construed into implications 
which might be inconvenient and objectionable to those 
who chose to ignore it,—just as it would be thought 





a scandal to give a lady the opportunity of publicly statin 
her age, since the mere fact of her not availing herself of 
that opportunity, would give rise to the inference that she 
was older than she seemed. Sir Henry James treats the 
suggestion of having a religious column in the Census paper 
as an impoliteness of exactly the same kind. What can be 
more indecent than to give any one a public opportunity of 
gossiping about another’s religion, whether it be on good 
grounds or bad? What right have those who rather like 
the chance of proclaiming what they think, to embarrass 
those who dislike it, by formulating a question which 
you can neither answer nor ignore without unpleasant 
remarks? You might almost as well ask a man whether 
his parents were vulgar, on the ground that he might hold 
his tongue if he chose, or might decline to reply, as ask a man 
what sect he professed to belong to, on the excuse that he 
might keep silence if he chose. Of course he might, but 
the mere act of keeping silence would give rise to imperti- 
nent comments. In Sir Henry James’s opinion, there is a 
gross indelicacy in so much as opening the way to imperti- 
nent comments. The State should sympathise, he thinks, 
with the sensitiveness of a shrinking mind which would 
just as soon announce its social likes and dislikes as its 
beliefs or disbeliefs, or its inability to attain to beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, on religious subjects. Where is the use of etiquette, 
if there is no etiquette to protect you from this incon- 
venient cross-examination on private matters? “Let us be 
genteel or die,” says one of Dickens’s characters, as she 
draws on her gloves. Let us assert the divine right to 
ignore divine things at pleasure, says Sir Henry James. 
But the most pathetic figure in the short debate was 
that of Mr. Picton, who explained to the House almost, 
we may say, with tears in his eyes, the distracting diffi- 
culty in which he would be placed if he were asked to 
return his true position in a religious census. He did not 
explain why he should scruple to make no return, as Sir 
Henry James did; he did not explain his horror at the 
possibility that gossip might be busy with the inferences 
that would be drawn from such a refusal. He assumed, 
on the contrary, that it would be his duty, if permitted to 
say what he professed, to profess something ; and he assured 
the House that a great many people would not know what to 
profess out of the 365 denominations, or thereabouts, which 
he believed that England contained. He even whispered 
to the House, in the course of Lord Cranborne’s speech, 
that he should probably be compelled to return himself as 
a member of the Church of England; and for a man in Mr. 
Picton’s position as a leader amongst the Nonconformists, 
he no doubt felt that a greater humiliation could hardly be 
put upon him. But at least the Church of England is 
a very elastic kind of religious community, and poor Mr. 
Picton thought that he should be less uneasy in describing 
his faith as one that might be included in that very elastic 
Church, than in suggesting anything original, such as 
‘Emancipated Independent,’ or ‘ Pictonite,’ or a Protestant 
amongst Protestants. Why he might not have left the 
column blank, it is not so easy for an outsider to say. But 
we suppose these ex-religious leaders feel that it would 
make them almost ridiculous to decline to insert any reli- 
gious description of themselves, after they had given such a 
considerable proportion of their life to combating old creeds 
and showing the absolute necessity for a new one. It 
would be a very awkward position to be spoken of as a 
man who, after giving most elaborate attention to the 
religious problems of the day, had finally made up his 
mind that he could not offer any concise description of his 
own relation to them. And yet, after attacking the 
Establishment all his life, to declare himself a member of 
the Church which did not object to be established, would 
be a mortification hard to endure. Besides, Mr. Picton 
objects on principle to play into the hands of the Estab- 
lished Church, and he feels that it would play into the 
hands of the Established Church if a great number of 
people who have no home marked out for them amongst 
the Dissenters, claimed a place in the Church of England 
for want of any more definite sect to which they could assert 
their right to belong. If all vague types of Christianity 
flocked to the Church as the widest of religious homes, 
the people of England would get a totally inadequate notion 
of the grievance involved in a political Establishment. 
They would say that Mr. Picton, for example, who thinks 
himself more at home in the Church of England than in 
any other sect, would have no particular right to complain 
that the Church in which he feels himself most at home is 
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aided by the State. Yet that is just what he does com- 
Jain of, and he gets quite indignant at the suggestion 
that his own name should help to swell a plébiscite that 
would perhaps give a new lease of life to the Establish- 
ment. On the whole, therefore, Mr. Picton feels nothing 
but wrath at the suggestion that he should be invited to 
ive some classification of his own religious position, and 
compelled either to decline to give it at the risk of being 
reatly misunderstood, or else forced to insert a description 
of himself which would be thought to justify one of the 
great injustices which he is most anxious to sweep away. 
Poor Mr. Picton! If Lord Cranborne had not been the 
hardest-hearted young man in the world, he would never 
have scoffed at that pathetic announcement of Mr. Picton’s 
embarrassments of mind, half-spiritual, half-political, and 
wholly permeated by the somewhat morbid casuistry of 
the modern public life. ; 

The whole controversy is, indeed, a curious illustration 
of the extraordinarily sensitive self-consciousness of public 
men in relation to the opinion that may be formed of 
them by the world, on very imperfect data or no data at all. 
Sir Henry James boils over with anger at the thought that, 
if he did not choose to describe his religious belief, men 
would say that either he had none, or was ashamed of 
what he had, as if it mattered a farthing what they con- 
jectured concerning his reasons for not doing what it was 
not in any sense his duty to do, unless his own conscience 
approved it. Mr. Picton is in agonies at the notion that, 
after all, perhaps the best description he could give of his 
religion would be that of the Church of England, though 
if he did give such a description of it, he would have 
registered (in the general opinion at least) a constructive 
vote for an Establishment which he is pledged to assail. 
Is it possible to imagine more delicate embarrass- 
ments, thinner and poorer grounds for moral agita- 
tion? The deference for public opinion is getting so 
inexpressibly sensitive that public men are profoundly dis- 
turbed by the prospect that unfavourable conjectures will 
be hazarded about their motives for either making or not 
making a religious profession which they are invited to 
make. Apparently this almost babyish sensitiveness affects 
the region of religion alone. While everybody is proud 
to claim absolute religious freedom, there seems an extra- 
ordinary indisposition to publish to the world the manner 
in which that freedom has been exercised. Perhaps the 
truth is, that public men like to be given credit for con- 
sidering religious matters much more gravely than they 
do consider them ; and that in cases where they really have 
considered them gravely, they cannot endure to be even 
partially misunderstood. Is either feeling manly? It 
matters a vast deal to every man what he really thinks 
about religion; but it matters as little as possible what 
the public chooses to conjecture that he thinks. And all 
this maudlin indignation at being asked to state whether 
you choose to classify your religion or not, seems to us the 
most contemptible storm in a tea-cup which has ever been 
raised. The defence of the right of keeping one’s religious 
convictions, or the absence of any religious convictions, to 
oneself, is not a cause on behalf of which any strong man 
would care to strike a blow. 

LORD HARTINGTON AND THE NATIONAL 

CHURCH. 

HE Irish Church is disestablished. At first sight this 
statement may seem near of kin to “Queen Anne is 
dead.” But there is this notable difference between the 
two. The death of Queen Anne is accepted as a fact. 
Nobody is found writing or speaking as though she were 
still alive. The Disestablishment of the Irish Church, on 
the other hand, seems entirely forgotten by some of our 
readers. Mr. Stephens apparently has no recollection of 
it. Yet it happened only twenty-one years ago. In 1869, 
the whole theory of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
was thoroughly threshed out, and the view Mr. Stephens 
takes of it was presented to Parliament with all the 
advantage that learning and eloquence could give it. 
But it was deliberately rejected in favour of the 
theory put forward by the Government of the day. The 
ancient property of the Irish Church, its tithes and its 
glebes, was taken over by the State. All that was left it, 
apart from the life-interests of the clergy, were the 
“private endowments,” the gifts, that is, made to the 
Church by individuals after a certain date, and the 
fabrics, which were restored as useless. It was assumed 





that the ecclesiastical revenue was a part of the national 
revenue which the nation had set aside for the main- 
tenance of religion, and that the time had come for 
the nation to divert it to fresh uses. The whole 
process of disestablishing and disendowing the Church 
of Ireland rested on this assumption. It was adopted 
by Parliament in the most solemn and deliberate fashion, 
immediately after a General Election turning specially 
on this point. So evident was it that the principle 
of the Bill was accepted by the nation, that the Lords did 
not think it worth while to delay its passing. Instead of 
rejecting it, and leaving Mr. Gladstone to appeal to the 
country in July, as Mr. Disraeli had appealed to it the 
November before, they passed the Bill at once. From 
that time forward, the methods of Disestablishment have 
been generally regarded as settled. Men have specu- 
lated whether, in the event of its coming to pass in 
this country, the terms conceded to the Church of Eng- 
land would be as favourable as those conceded to the 
Church of Ireland. But until lately no one dreamed that 
these terms would be more favourable, or supposed that 
the Church would be allowed to go out into the wilderness 
with the spoils of Egypt in her hands. 


This, however, if we understand him rightly, is Mr. 
Stephens’s expectation. He objects to our remarks on 
Lord Hartington’s speech, on the ground that they 
“accept, or at any rate acquiesce in, two popular errors— 
(1), that the endowments of the Church are derived from 
the State; (2), that the Church and State, as two distinct 
bodies, entered into a compact, the one giving and the 
other receiving certain endowments, on the understanding 
that a certain amount of work should be discharged.” 
And then he declares his inability to understand “ how an 
account which rests on no foundation of fact, can be in 
any sense an accurate expression of a principle which 
underlies the position of our Church.” Perhaps an analogy 
or two will make our meaning clearer. And, most conve- 
niently for our purpose, the secular constitution of Eng- 
land is full of them. For example, if Mr. Stephens wanted 
to “express with sufficient accuracy the principle that now 
underlies” the existence of the House of Lords, he 
would say that its function is to delay the passing 
of important measures until there has been time to 
ascertain that they are really desired by the nation. 
But that is not a statement “capable of historical proof.”’ 
The text-books know nothing of it. They speak of the 
Lords as a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, as having 
power to place an absolute veto on any Bill sent up by the 
Commons. Or take the relation of the legislative and the 
executive powers. “No doubt,” says Mr. Bagehot, “ by 
the traditional theory, as it exists in all the books, the 
goodness of our Constitution consists in the entire separa- 
tion of the legislative and executive authorities; but in 
truth, its merit consists in their singular approximation.” 
Indeed, the “ efficient secret ” of the English Constitution 
may be described as “the nearly complete fusion of the 
two.” So much is this the case, that when we meet with 
a Constitution in which the theory of the English Consti- 
tution is really carried out—as it is, for instance, in that 
of the United States—we are startled by its strangeness. 
Just the same thing has happened with our Ecclesiastical 
Constitution. We will concede to Mr. Stephens, that to 
the eye of the student of history, the endowments of the 
Church are not derived from the State, and that the 
Church holds them on no understanding that a certain 
amount of work should be discharged. We only contend 
that no trace of this state of things can be found in the 
Irish Church Act. He will find the principle on which 
Parliament then acted in the debates of March, 1869. It is 
the principle which underlies every clause and every 
sentence of the Irish Church Act, the principle on which, 
as we are firmly persuaded, any future readjustment of 
the relation in which the Church stands to the State will 
be based. The historian may give a quite different 
account. He may deny that any money has ever been 
paid to the Church by the State; he may say that the 
Church holds her endowments on no tenure save that of 
obedience to her own conscience, and, historically speaking, 
he may be quite right. But, to quote Mr. Bagehot once 
more, “an observer who looks at the living reality will 
wonder at the contrast to the paper description.” He will 
turn to his Hansard for 1869, and marvel at the dis- 
crepancy between the narrative of the historian and the 





action of Parliament. He will see endowments which, 
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from his point of view, the Church claims as her absolute 
property, treated as the absolute property of the State. 
He will see the nation, which, on the ecclesiastical theory, 
has no voice in determining what the work of the Church 
shall be, disestablishing and disendowing the Church of 
Ireland because, in the eyes of a majority of the electors, 
its work had ceased to be useful. But if our observer be 
a student of politics as well as a student of history, 
he will know that the best guide to the future is not 
the remote past, but the near past, and that the claim 
to the reversion of ecclesiastical endowments which the 
State set up and acted on in 1869, is never likely to be 
withdrawn. 

Nor is this claim so unjust as it may at first sight 
appear. The property of the Church is derived from the 
gifts of innumerable private persons in past ages. But 
the institution to which these gifts were made, combined 
in the first instance characteristics one of which it has 
lost already, and another of which it would lose in the 
event of Disestablishment. Previous to the fifteenth 
century, the Church of England was in communion with 
the Pope. How can we be sure that gifts then made to it 
would have been made to it when that condition no 
longer held good? It is arguable, of course, that when a 
man made a gift to the Church of England, he meant it to 


follow the fortunes of the Church of England. But we 


cannot be sure of this. We know, for instance, that if 
Sir Thomas More had given money to the Church in 1525, 
he would have wished to take it back in 1535; and who 
shall say how many pious founders before the Reformation 
would have gone with Sir Thomas More if they had lived 
to see the same changes? Then, coming down to a 
later date, have we any right to assume that the old 
Church and State men who left money to ecclesi- 
astical uses in the eighteenth century would have wished 
that money to be retained by a mere voluntary religious 
body ? They “ mout,”’ as Uncle Remus says; but then, 
again, they “ mouten’t.” Thus, for every pre-Reformation 
endowment there are three possible claimants,—the Church 
of England, the English Roman Catholics, and the State ; 
and for every post-Reformation endowment down to the 
days when Disestablishment came to be regarded as at 
least conceivable, there are two claimants,—the Church of 
England, and the State. In this way, the notion that the 
State has at least as good a right to ecclesiastical property 
as either of the other two, becomes, we think, intelligible. 
In addition to this, it is eminently to the advantage of 
the Church that this view should be accepted by Church- 
men. So long as ecclesiastical endowments are regarded 
as national property appropriated to a use which still finds 
favour with the majority of the people, there is no tempta- 
tion to assert the right of the State to them in any overt 
way. The principle of State ownership being admitted, 
there is no need to apply it in practice. But if once it 
came to be believed that the Church claims in her endow- 
ments a property just as complete as that which any 
private owner claims in his lands or goods, we are convinced 
that it would not be long before the nation took some 
positive step towards asserting an effectual ownership, 
where now it is content with a nominal and dormant one. 
Mr. Stephens might prove to demonstration that what the 
State had never given it could never take away; but the 
answer, we fear, would take the form of a solvitur spoliando. 





BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


T is difficult to imagine anything more striking than 
the picture of an organised State springing out 

of the chaos of African savagery which is presented 
by the recent Report of the British East Africa 
Company. We see working before our very eyes the 
very process under which our Indian Empire “ rose 
like an exhalation” from the ruins of the Sovereignty 
of the Moguls. In the African Company’s official docu- 
ments, there is the same curious mixture of trade 
and high politics so familiar to the student of Indian 
history ; the same interpenetration of the language and 
ideas of the counting-house and of the Department 
of State; and, that the resemblance shall be absolutely 
complete, the same exaggerated display of deference 
and courtesy to the native potentates who are being 
rapidly pushed into the background by the advancing 
Englishman. Just as Clive and his contemporaries 
seemed to delight in nominally abasing themselves before 








the Nabobs they superseded, so the British East Afri 
Company assumes always an attitude of extreme humility. 
The directors, when giving an account to their shareholders 
of the amicable arrangement come to between them and 
Italy, gravely describe themselves as acting “with the 
knowledge and consent of his Highness the Sultan of 
Zanzibar.” This invocation of a Sovereign, helpless ang 
surrounded by foreigners in his little island hundreds of 
miles away from the subject-matter of the negotiations 
offers a curious parallel to the use often made in Bengal of 
the name and authority of the Great Mog-il, who all the 
while was miserably playing at Emperor under a tattered 
canopy in his ruined palace at Delhi, utterly at the mercy 
of the first marauder who might think it worth while to 
rob him. Absurd as it sounds, we do not doubt, however 
that this instinctive desire on the part of English 
founders of empire to wear a mask of humility js 
grounded in reason. It has certainly answered better 
than the plan of applying pure reason to Colonial 
extension usually adopted by the French. The system 
of sharing a portion of the revenues with a native 
overlord adopted by the East India Company, has also 
been followed by the British East Africa Company. 
At present, the Company pay the Sultan of Zanzibar 
a fixed rent of $56,000 per annum, plus 50 per cent. 
of any net surplus revenue derived from the Customs after 
payment of all administrative and other charges. This is 
always the first stage in the evolution of an Eastern State 
pensioner. How many years, we wonder, will pass before 
the Sultan of Zanzibar finds himself in the position of a 
mediatised Indian Rajah? 

The progress already achieved by the Company has been 
extraordinarily rapid; but now that they have really 
succeeded in putting their house in order, we may look for 
an even quicker advance. How firmly they have now 
established themselves in their territory, is clearly brought 
out in the Report. In the first place, they have got their 
boundaries distinctly marked out, and really know what does 
and what does not belong to them. The negotiations with 
the Germans, with Italy, and with various native chiefs, 
make their territorial limits as follows. They own a coast- 
line of four hundred miles, extending from Wanga at the 
mouth of the Umba River on the south, the place where 
the German territory begins, to the Juba River on the 
north, whence stretch the recent Italian annexations,— 
the little isolated German settlement of Witu being 
absorbed. Inland, Germany marches with the Com- 
pany on the south up to the Congo State, which 
forms their western limit; while to the northward, the 
course of the Juba and the western and northern 
borders of Abyssinia, form well-defined landmarks to 
the Company’s possessions. In a word, their territory 
is now definitely marked off, except as regards ‘the 
region which may roughly be described as lying between 
the most northern corner of the Congo State and 
the most southern point of Abyssinia,—the region in 
which Emin Pasha’s province was situated. This gap 
looks down the Nile Valley, and, if the Soudan actually 
as well as nominally belonged to Egypt, would make the 
Company’s borderers Germany, the Congo State, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and Italy. Speaking approximately, the Com- 
pany’s possessions have an area of 750,000 square miles, 
or over eight times that of Great Britain. Access is given 
to the interior by numerous rivers, one of which, the Juba, 
is navigable for three hundred miles. This territory in- 
cludes also more than half the shore-line of Lake Vic- 
toria; contains the whole of Lake Rudolf, a magnificent 
sheet of water, comprises Mount Kenia, known to be over 
18,000 ft. high, and may, when the boundaries of the Congo 
State are more accurately mapped, be found to take in the 
actual Mountains of the Moon. 

The Company, having found exactly how far their sphere 
of operations extends, are hard at work organising. Already 
they have an army consisting of two hundred Soudanese 
soldiers and two hundred Indian military police. Moreover, 
they have established a strongly fortified post two hundred 
and sixty miles inland from their capital, Mombassa, and 
about half-way between that place and Lake Victoria ; while, 
at distances of thirty miles between this central depét and 
the sea, they have founded smaller stations, with a 
road practicable for baggage animals connecting them. 
Mombassa, which stands on an island, has grown like a 
town “out West” since the advent of the Company, the 
population being now no less than thirty thousand. We 
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read, too, of the island being covered with tramways, and 
of substantial houses being built. A good harbour and 
well-laid piers are in course of construction, and already 
the Admiral of the African Squadron is considering 
whether he should not make the roadstead his head-quarters. 
Telegraphic communication between the Company's ports 
and inland posts is being rapidly developed. Mombassa 
and Zanzibar are already joined by cable, and lines are 
peing laid along the coast and to the great central station 
of Machakos, on the road to the Victoria Nyanza. All 
these improvements, however, will sink into insigni- 
ficance when the railway which is to connect the 
great inland sea with the coast has been constructed. 
The material for thirty miles has already been landed 
at Mombassa, and directly the monsoon is over, the 
actual work will be begun. No doubt these thirty miles 
will prove useful in themselves, but it is as the first instal- 
ment of a railway into Equatorial Africa that they are 
important. When once it is possible to travel the distance 
between Mombassa and the Victoria Nyanza in thirty or 
forty hours, the Dark Continent will be dark no more. And 
the iron road will do more than merely transport traders 
and their merchandise ; it will be useable for conveying 
the material for steamers which, when put together and 
launched on the Lake, will make a trip to Uganda as easy 
as was a voyage to Dongola before the insurrection of the 
Mahdi. Though it sounds like dreaming, nothing is more 
certain than that some day a line up the Valley of the 
Nile will connect the railway system of the Delta with that 
of the British East Africa Company. Thirty years ago, the 
idea of through railway communication between Quebec 
and the Pacific seemed utterly preposterous. Who knows 
but that another quarter of a century may see only two or 
three short gaps left in the metal track between Cairo and 
the Cape ? 

Before we leave the subject of the Company’s Report, we 
must note a curious instance of the rapid way in which 
African natives adopt English commercial habits. The 
banking facilities placed within the reach of the natives by 
the Company have, we are told, “ already had the effect of 
greatly increasing trade, and of attracting ivory and other 
caravans from the interior,” and the formation of a local 
bank able to issue notes is contemplated at an early date. 
We have been told on good authority that the dusky 
kinglets and chiefs of the West Coast are in the habit 
of opening banking accounts in London and of drawing 
cheques thereon, and apparently the plan is taken to as 
kindly in East Africa. One would have thought that the 
Negro or Arab who brought down ivory to the coast would 
have liked to handle his gold at once; but apparently the 
security and convenience of the cheque system is so obvious 
as to be universally recognised. 





THE REVISED RAILWAY RATES. 


HE issue of the Board of Trade Provisional Orders 
for the London and North-Western and Great 
Western systems, enables us for the first time to form some 
estimate of the precise benefit which traders are likely to 
derive from the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. Last 
year the different Companies submitted the revised classifi- 
cation of their goods traffic, and the schedules of maximum 
rates for the various classes of goods which they proposed to 
charge. Had these proposals been adopted as they stood, 
they would have been of no small advantage, as enabling 
traders for the first time to see at a glance what they were 
legally liable to pay, a thing at present very difficult to 
ascertain. But the Act went further, and empowered 
traders to take objection to the proposals of the Com- 
panies, and, failing agreement, to submit their differences 
to the arbitration of the Board of Trade. This was 
accordingly done, and during the whole of the autumn 
and winter, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Courtney 
Boyle, representing the Board of Trade, were occupied in 
hearing the respective cases of the traders and the Com- 
panies. They have now delivered their decision, which, 
though far from granting all the traders asked, has largely 
modified the proposals of the Companies in their favour. 
“Terminals,” or extra charges for station accommoda- 
tion, and for loading and unloading, have not been 
abolished ; but they can no longer be imposed, as formerly, 
when the trader provides his own station, or loads and 
unloads by his own servants. The Companies are further 
virtually obliged to allow traders to load and unload for 


themselves, where it can be done without confusing and 
dislocating the service. Within their own sheds and 
buildings, and at great centres, it would obviously be im- 
possible to admit crowds of traders each caring only for 
his own goods, and the work must necessarily be left in the 
hands of the Companies’ servants. Again, for charging 
purposes, the Companies proposed to divide all goods 
and merchandise into five great classes; these the 
Board of Trade has increased to eight, and has added 
largely to the list of articles in the lower classes, pro- 
portionately decreasing those in higher, and lessening the 
amounts which the Companies are entitled to charge. 
Indeed, the maximum rates have in many instances 
not only been cut down below what was proposed, but 
even below the rates now actually inforce. The difference 
between the two is very great. The maximum rate is the 
utmost the Companies are entitled to charge; the actual 
rate frequently much less, according to their judgment 
of what the traffic will best bear. Special rates are also to 
be quoted for whole train-loads and truck-loads; and, on the 
other hand, for parcels under 3 ewt., technically known as 
“smalls,” they are no longer to charge double the ordinary 
rate, as was often the case, but are limited to a supple- 
mentary rate of from 6d. to 2s. per ton. This, it need hardly 
be said, will be an immense boon to small retail dealers. 
On the other hand, some of the Companies who depend 
mainly on this class of traffic will be hard hit by it, 
unless, as is very likely, they are more than compensated 
by the consequent increase of traffic. One change more: 
for the future the Companies are to be under an obliga- 
tion to provide reasonable facilities for the conveyance of 
perishables, including milk, butter, eggs, meat, fish and 
fruit, &c., by passenger train, “ or other similar service.” 

These are among the chief modifications which, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, ought to be made in the 
proposals of the Companies. The great question now is: 
Must the battle be fought all over again next year before 
the Parliamentary Committees? The decision rests with the 
Companies. If they accept the suggestions of the Board 
of Trade, the revised schemes may at once be passed into 
law without more ado. Should they refuse, however, the 
Board is to report the revised proposals to Parliament as 
being those which, in its opinion, ought to be adopted, and 
in the next Session after the Report has been presented, a 
Bill is to be promoted to give effect toit. This would give 
the Companies an opportunity of appealing to a Select 
Committee or a Joint Committee of both Houses. But 
such a tribunal would not be likely to prove more favour- 
able to them than the Board of Trade; it might even be 
less so; and they will therefore be well advised to adopt 
the more conciliatory course. 

After all, it is not unlikely that the Companies may find 
these enforced concessions a blessing in disguise, and pro- 
ductive of increased returns. This would seem to be the 
lesson of the remarkable experiment, known as the zone 
system, which has been in force in Hungary since last 
August. There, the whole country has been partitioned into 
fourteen zones, and uniform low fares are charged to all 
points within a given zone, whether the actual distance be 
long or short. The reduction of fares has been such that it 
is now possible to travel from one end of Hungary to the 
other for four florins. Yet, far from falling off, the 
passenger traffic receipts have increased 25 per cent. 
Austria has not been able to introduce the zone system, 
because all the railways do not belong to the State; 
but on those which do, she has taken the lesson to 
reduce her passenger fares by 50 per cent. Evidently we 
have not yet fully solved the problem of making the most 
of our railways. The zone system is even better suited to 
goods than to passenger traffic. By virtually abolishing 
inequalities of distance, and affording farmers access to 
the great markets on fairly equal terms, it would have a 
wonderfully stimulating influence on what is known as la 
petite culture in outlying districts. The uniform penny- 


‘postage is but one instance of the successful application of 


the same principle, and another is to be found in the con- 
ditions on which some of the Companies convey milk to the 
Metropolis. 








PROFESSOR JOWETT’S QUESTION. 
ROFESSOR JOWETT concluded his Sunday evening 
lecture at Westminster Abbey on Robert Browning 








and Professor Hatch by the remark: “If asked where, 
among all the Christian Churches of the age, the Gospel was 
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to be found, he would answer, ‘Where it always has been 
found, in the Christian life.” That thisis a large part of the 
answer is perfectly true; that it is the whole of the answer 
is certainly false. It always has been true, and always will 
be true, that the “good news” of the most thoroughly 
Christian life actually lived in this world is the tidings 
best adapted to spread in the world the fascination of the 
Christian life; but it is certainly not true that the Christian 
life could be actually lived without the help of any other 
tidings to sustain it except the tidings of other lives 
actually so iived. One might almost as well say that the 
life of a plant which is propagated by the dropping of its 
own seed, is dependent on nothing else for its propagation 
except the formation of its own seed. Now, we know perfectly 
well that a plant which thrives and flourishes in the most luxu- 
riant manner in one soil and one climate, will dwindle to the 
poorest and most meagre vegetation in another soil and another 
climate, and will absolutely die off and vanish altogether in a 
third. The inherent vitality of the plant is enormous 
under one set of conditions, feeble under another, and 
completely disappears under a third; and yet it is no less 
true that even under the conditions under which it flourishes 
best, the growth of the plant is needed to spread the plant, 
and that it will be impossible to spread it except from a living 
germ of its own kind. Just so it is, we take it, with the 
Christian life: without the Christian life, the Christian life 
will not spread; but under one set of conditions the Christian 
life will spread itself freely and rapidly, and under other sets 
of conditions the Christian life will spread itself slowly and 
meagrely, and under other sets of conditions again, it will 
not spread itself at all, but will die out altogether. Now the 
Gospel has usually been taken as the name of those good tidings 
which promote its growth and vitality most, apart from the 
inherent force of its own organic structure. It is quite as 
true that until you get a germ of Christian life there can be 
no propagation of that germ, as it is that until you get a 
germ of physical life there can be no propagation of that 
germ. But even when you have got a germ of physical life, 
there is no free or luxuriant reproduction of that germ without 
favourable conditions, and this is equally true of the spiritual 
life of Christianity. As Christ himself said, you may 
strew it on the hard ground, where it lies perfectly un- 
fruitful till it is carried off by some accident; or you 
may strew it on a light and stony soil, where it cannot 
make root enough to grow; or you may strew it amongst 
thorns, where it is choked by the greater vitality of the 
thorns; or you may strew it on good ground, and yet even on 
the good ground there will be differences of condition which 
show themselves in the rate of fertility, some bringing forth 
thirty, some sixty, some a hundred-fold. It has been usual to 
regard the Gospel, “the good news,” as describing not so 
much the Christian life itself, as the revelation of truths 
which tend to foster and guard and stimulate the Christian 
life; and it seems to us a great mistake to suggest that there 
are no such intellectual and spiritual conditions without the 
general acceptance of which the Christian life will cease to 
spread at all events with any freedom and luxuriance, even 
if it does not vanish altogether. We must remember 
that the Christian life, in a very limited and maimed 
sense, is the subject of enthusiastic praise even among 
the Positivists. The late Mr. Cotter Morison, in his 
book on “The Service of Man,” spoke with the utmost 
appreciation and admiration of the highest type of character 
which Christianity had produced, though he thought that it 
had failed in greatly raising the level of the character of the 
average Christian. He held that the conditions under which the 
saintly character had been nourished, involved the acceptance 
of a series of spiritual and intellectual illusions which tended, 
however, to foster a high kind of idealism in the finer and more 
sensitive natures, though they failed to impress deeply the 
coarser and tougher specimens of human nature. Yet even Mr. 
Cotter Morison did not, so far as we can judge from his book, 
imagine that the spiritual type of the Christian saint could have 
been fostered and developed merely through the charm which it 
exerted,—which it exerted, indeed, even on those who regarded 
the faith under the influence of which it was produced as a mere 
dream. Nothing in the world is more certain than that the 
Christian saint could never have existed at all without the 
Christian faith and hope on which his character was nourished, 
—that his detachment from worldly motives, for instance, 








and his heartfelt exultation in suffering for his devotion 
to Christ, would have been utterly inconceivable without his 
absolute belief in the “things above,” where his heart “wag 
hid with Christ in God.” Some fragments and scraps of 
the Christian morality might, indeed, reproduce and multiply 
themselves without the belief. Apparently there is something 
in what is now affectedly called the “altruistic” doctrine 
that fascinates men on its own account, and without relation 
to the beliefs and hopes with which it is connected in the 
minds of Christians. But the altruistic agnostic is separated 
by as wide a chasm from the Christian saint, as the Buddhist 
or the Pantheist. The life of worship is for him a folly; the 
inward scrutiny and purification of motive is a waste of power; 
the humility, the submission, the obedience, the gratitude, the 
patience, the aspiration, are all unmeaning to him. [If he 
spends himself in labour and care for others, it is with a rest. 
less heat and urgency which are not trained to await God’s 
slow and sure processes of preparation. Not working 
for God, but for man, he cannot see beyond the bitter 
disappointments which work for man too certainly involves; 
he cannot escape the pessimism, the cynicism, the despon.- 
dency, the exhaustion which fruitless work for a finite 
creature who seldom understands, and hardly ever repays it, 
almost inevitably produces. If the Christian life itself is the 
whole Gospel, then the Christian life must include the Christian 
creed as part and parcel of the Christian secret of success in 
living it. You might as well plant in your vineyard the wild 
vine in place of the vine which has been cultivated for cen- 
turies, and then expect grapes from which you could distil a 
fine wine, as plant mere altruism for Christianity, and look for 
Christian fruits. Matthew Arnold tried to show that the 
wild grape and the cultivated are essentially the same; 
that we might get rid of the very idea of God and yet possess 
“the secret of Jesus;” but he failed lamentably, and left in 
the world to which he appealed a strange impression of 
spiritual Quixotism applied to a field in which he had no real 
experience, and had, of course, never attained even a partial 
success. 

And nothing can be plainer than that the Gospel, as it was 
originally preached, was a message which put new power 
and life into man, by enabling him to believe in a new 
power and life outside him. It was the proclamation of a 
kingdom,—of a king who could enable the blind to see, 
the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the dead to live, 
which was the gospel preached to the poor. Without 
the proclamation of a new kingdom, there would have 
been no springing of a new life. It was the advent of a 
new power in the world, and the belief in that new power, 
that constituted the conditions of the new life. The announce- 
ment that both the outward and the inward man was subject 
to the new power, that sin could be forgiven by him who could 
command the palsied limbs to rise and walk, was of the very 
essence of the new life. What account does St. Paul give of 
the Gospel P—‘“I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” So St. Peter blesses God for having inspired in 
him “a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” And St. John makes the new power to consist in 
the belief that “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” and that 
whatever he commanded, man has the power through faith in 
him to do. Nothing can be plainer than that the answer 
to Professor Jowett’s question in the first age of the Church 
was something more than Professor Jowett’s answer to it 
now. ‘The early Church did not deny that the Gospel was 
to be found “where it always has been found, in the 
Christian life,” but it did proclaim that what rendered the 
Christian life possible, what alone rendered it possible, was a 
new belief as to the power by which it was sustained, as to the 
divine nature which had revealed itself in the order and prin- 
ciples of that life. And what was true of the earliest age of 
Christianity is quite as true of the latest. The Christian life 
is not sufficient to itself now, any more than it was then. It 
is a life which can only be lived by those who have living faith 
in the divine strength which supports it. Its intrinsic beauty, 
its intrinsic fascination, are not enough, because its intrinsic 
beauty and fascination depend on its reality, and there is no 
reality in it, unless the promise of spiritual support from 
within is a true promise, a promise that can be verified by 
the actual experience of life. There never was a time in 
which a genuine belief in spiritual aid to live the Christian 
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life was more needed than it is now. There isa sort of nihilism 
in the air which shows itself nowhere more plainly than in the 
desire to represent the Christian life as its own strength no 
less than its own witness, whereas nothing is more certain than 
that the Christian faith has always, and from the first, repu- 
diated the notion that the Christian life is its own strength, 
and has exulted in reiterating with St. Paul, that when we are 
weak, when we trust ourselves least, then we are strongest, 
and have most reason to hope the very best. The Christian 
life is its own witness, but what it witnesses is that the 
power which sustains it comes from beyond itself, and that 
the whole faith is a delusion of delusions, unless such power 
flows freely into the soul from beyond. 





ACTING AND INTELLECT. 
N one of his many tirades against actors, Dr. Johnson very 
ungallantly declared that the famous Mrs. Pritchard was 
jn common life “a vulgar idiot,” but that when she appeared 
upon the stage, “she seemed to be inspired by gentility and 
understanding.” Johnson’s expressions show the application 
toa particular case of a theory which he held very strongly 
and which since his time has often been repeated by those 
who have desired to break a lance with the players. Expressed 
in general terms, it is to the effect that to act well does not 
require high intellectual gifts, and that a man may easily 
be both a great actor and a great fool. The holders 
of this theory would not, of course, deny that a person 
possessed of remarkable brain-power might also be a good 
actor; but they refuse to admit that there is any neces- 
sary or essential connection between acting and _ intellect. 
The power to act well and to think well may, they declare, 
be found in the same man; but this is merely due to a coinci- 
dence, and the former faculty is in no sense a derivative from 
the latter. This theory, though it has never been quite given up, 
has, however, of late years gone very much out of fashion, and 
it is now far more common to hear acting spoken of as an art 
requiring in its higher walks the exertion of as much mental 
activity as the composition of a great poem or the writing of 
a scientific treatise. The supreme actor is reckoned as 
much a man of genius as the poet or the philosopher, and is 
considered to move in the same intellectual plane as those 
for whom in former times the name of “creators” was 
religiously reserved. Yet, oddly enough, at the moment when 
the world in general is willing to declare that acting, 
if it reaches or nears perfection, can claim the consideration 
belonging of right to those who exhibit intellectual supremacy, 
it is an actor who arises to point out that the present genera- 
tion is in error, and that the older and less respectful theory 
is the true one. 


It is not some carping man of letters who can be suspected 
of regarding with jealousy the favour shown to histrionic art 
at the present day, but the inimitable M. Got, of the Théatre 
Francais, who comes forward to lower the intellectual 
estimation in which his profession is now held. No one who 
has ever seen the oldest member of the Comédie Frangaise 
will fail to admit that he is a really great actor, or will 
refuse to agree that his fifty years’ experience places him in 
a position peculiarly favourable for forming an opinion 
as to the connection between acting and intellect. And 
yet M. Got’s opinion is wholly unfavourable to the pro- 
position that when an actor acts well, he proves himself a man 
of genius. So curiously “unexpected” are his words, that we 
must quote them verbatim. “You ask me,” he replied to an 
interviewer, “if an actor requires intellect in order to succeed. 
None whatever! I would go even further, and say that the 
less intellect he has, the better he will get on. Speaking 
broadly, it is best that the actor should not be possessed of a 
great intellect.” If we were to accept these expressions as 
conclusive of the fact that a man may be a truly great actor 
without necessarily having any more brains than a prima 
donna, it might be possible to construct a very pretty theory 
which would explain how a man may give a perfect imper- 
sonation of Hamlet and yet be all the time, to use Jobnson’s 
phrase, “a vulgar idiot.” Does not an explanation, for instance, 
seem to be discoverable in the following hypothesis? To act 
well surely requires certain semi-phbysical qualities, or rather 
a certain physical susceptibility, with which, however, very 
few men are completely endowed. The fortunate possessor 
of this faculty—a faculty belonging half to the soul and half to 





the body, and, it may be argued, analogous to that by which 
a violinist gets feeling out of his fiddle—is instinctively 
influenced by the thoughts of the poet whose words he speaks 
and whose characters he represents. Like the Pythoness, he 
has acquired the power of yielding himself up to an external 
influence, and is “ possessed” by the poet, as she by the god. 
The effects of genius he exhibits are, then, not his own, but 
are derived from the dramatist who created the character he 
is acting. The best actor is, in fact, the actor who can 
most entirely give himself up to the workings of the 
spirit of another man; that is, who can put his body 
most completely under the control of ideas and motives 
which he does not originate, but imports from outside. 
Naturally enough, the person with least individuality, 
least power of will, and so least brain, will most suc- 
cessfully put his own ego aside, and allow instead the 
fancy of the poet to possess his physical entity. In other 
words, the actor submits to a process analogous to that of 
hypnotism. He lets himself be mesmerised by Shakespeare, 
and while on the stage, follows out all the suggestions of the 
poet. But it is people of weak, not of strong brain-capacity, 
who are easily mesmerised; and therefore this line of argu- 
ment leads us again to M. Got’s conclusion, that the greater 
the fool, the greater the actor. 

But ingenious though this theory is, it will not, we believe, 
bear a close examination. It is all very well to talk of the actor 
abandoning himself to the poet who created the character he is 
acting; butif he were, in fact, to do any such thing, he would 
make a sad mess of his part. It is the bad actors who let them- 
selves go. The good onesare invariably aware all the time that 
they are only acting, and make their performance a persistently 
conscious mental effort. Dr. Johnson’s common-sense enabled 
him to realise that this must be the case, and when at the end of 
his life he was visited by Mr. Kemble, he at once pounced upon 
the young actor with the query: “Are you, Sir, one of those 
enthusiasts who believe yourself transformed into the very 
character you represent ?” On Kemble answering that he had 
never experienced any such feeling, Dr. Johnson replied : “To 
be sure not, Sir; the thing is impossible; and if Garrick 
really believed himself to be that monster Richard III., he 
deserved to be hanged every time he performed it.” Actors, 
naturally enough, grow excited over their acting, and to a 
certain extent experience the emotions they are representing ; 
but that is a very different thing from imagining themselves 
actually the characters they impersonate. If an actor 
were to let himself go so completely, he would be certain to 
exaggerate his part absurdly. The player does not merely 
copy realistically the emotions of grief or joy. Rather, he 
endeavours to interpret the thought of the poet by means of 
action. Instead of the great actor allowing himself to be 
hypnotised by his part, he is all the time using his intellec- 
tual faculties to prevent anything like this process taking 
place. In this particular, at any rate, then, it is better for 
the actor to have brains than not to have them. In our 
opinion, indeed, the whole theory of “the stupider the man, 
the better the actor,” rests upon a misapprehension of the 
difference which exists between the several manifestations of 
the human intellect. The great actors have got a name for 
being without the higher intellectual gifts, merely because 
their minds work somewhat differently from those of ordinary 
men. In truth, they deserve their reputation for stupidity no 
more than do the musical composers, from whom it is abso- 
lutely impossible to withhold the praise due to creative 
genius, and who yet so often have seemed devoid of mental 
power. In neither case is high mental capacity separable 
from real success, in spite of any appearances to the con- 
trary. If any explanation of the circumstance that the 
great actors so often do themselves injustice is required, we 
think it is to be found in the fact that they usually undergo 
a process of intellectual development not a little calculated 
to render them incapable of showing a wise face to the 
world. An actor may remain at bottom a man of powerful 
intellect, but on the surface he is apt to become affected and 
supersensitive, and so to exhibit qualities which we usually take 
as indications of the petty rather than the great mind. That 
this should be otherwise when actors win distinction, as they 
sometimes do, in a moment, and almost by an accident, is not 
to be expected, and the fact ought surely to be taken into account 
when considering the problem we are discussing just now. 
Byron woke up and found himself famous, but this achievement 
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was slow when compared to that of Edmund Kean. Kean 
left his lodgings in Cecil Street, Adelphi, one January after- 
noon a poor, friendless, and almost unknown man. When three 
or four hours afterwards he re-entered his rooms, he was one of 
‘the best-known persons in London, with fame, fortune, and the 
adulation of the public already won. His first representa- 
tion of Shylock had taken the town by storm, and a few 
days later a visitor found “his sordid mantlepiece strewn 
with bank-notes, and his son Charles sitting on the floor play- 
ing with a heap of guineas.” Such experiences are not likely 
to develop the best sides of a man’s mind, and they should 
make us judge the actor’s follies and eccentricities by a dif- 
‘ferent standard than that applied to ordinary people. Kean 
-made a fool of himself, no doubt, by rowing on the Thames with 
a pet lion sitting up in the stern of his wherry; but this does 
not show that he was deficient in brain-power. Indeed, we do 
not feel sure that he ought not to be pronounced specially 
hard-headed because he was not even more demoralised by his 
sudden rise to fame and fortune. There are very few mem- 
‘bers of the Junior Bar who could keep quite cool if they were 
“to be suddenly made Lord Chancellor by public acclamation. 
Actors often rise like revolutionary heroes, and no wonder they 
find the process trying. 





FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 

HAT was a sad saying, that “ Life would be very tolerable 

if it were not for its amusements;” but still, one feels 
inclined to echo it, and to add the more serious reflection, that 
it would be livable if it were not for its meals. We seem to 
have inherited all the appetite of our ancestors, without their 
powers of digestion; but then, it must be remembered that 
our ancestors contented themselves with two, or at the most 
three meals a day, while we do not think we have properly 
done our duty unless we consume four. The 5 o’clock tea is 
an admirable institution, no doubt; but its dimensions have 
swollen out of all proportion with human capacity. What 
mortal man is there who is capable of assimilating within 
eight short hours a hearty lunch, a long dinner of most 
varied courses, and an intermediate refection of muffins, 
cake, and sandwiches? And yet this is expected of poor, 
suffering man, and he has to accommodate himself to 
the exigencies of the situation, and try to create a demand 
for all that unlimited supply. We would not say that 
the 5 o’clock tea was not an admirable institution— 
sometimes. On those long wintry evenings that extend so 
drearily before and after Christmas; when the streets 
are full of wet and cold, of mud and misery; when the 
fleeting comfort of our luncheon is already a memory of 
the past, and the expectation of our dinner so far in the 
remote future,—what greater consolation is there for the cheer- 
less present than the tea-table? The friendly fire that flashes 
on the silver urn and lights up the friendly face behind it; 
the cup of tea, not too hot, not too strong, not too anything, 
but duly sweetened by the sugar and softened with the ful- 
some cream; the pretty hands that busy themselves with the 
cheerful music of the tea-spoons; the low and gentle voice that 
accompanies that music with pleasant talk; and above all 
—above all—the rich, the soothing, the unctuous muffin. Who 
cares about his dinner then, or has any other thought save of 
enjoying that well-buttered and comfortable present? Some 
one said that a woman never looked so well as when she was 
behind a tea-table. There was a great deal of truth in the re- 
mark : all the womanly virtues thaw and come forth under 
the influence of the steaming kettle, and are reflected in the 
shining equipage of the tea-tray. But there should not be 
too many of them—of the ladies, not the virtues. This 
is the essential quality of the 5 o’clock tea,—that it is 
a meal that belongs to the vie intime, and not to the 
bustling crowd of society; it ought to be held a sacred 
mystery, to be shared only with a select few of one’s intimate 
friends, and not a fashionable function for the entertainment 
of indifferent acquaintance. The Parisians, who have borrowed 
both the meal and its hour from us, thoroughly understand its 
real meaning and nature, though they apparently misunder- 
stand its name; and when Gontran receives the invitation, 
“ Venez five-ocloquer chez-moi 4 six heures,” he knows that he 
will meet the object of his admiration, if not alone, at least 
in the company of but few and sympathetic friends. That is 


how it should be. But the “five-o’clock” of London—and in 
summer too! It is a perilous thing, not only from the quantity 








and variety of the fare that is provided, but also from the 
quantity of the people who are invited to consume it, 
Our modern hostess, like an ancient Pythagorean, has the 
greatest faith in the saving virtue of numbers: she is never 
quite happy until she has inveigled more people into her house 
than it will hold. As far as balls, concerts, and evening 
parties are concerned, she is welcome to do so; but not at 
5 o’clock, not at 5 o’clock tea! Weak man is not strong 
enough at that hour to brave the dangers of a crowded stair. 
case, nor hungry enough to console himself with a meal that 
is lunch, tea, and supper rolled into one: he pines for the 
comparative solitude of his club, or the less fatiguing society 
of one or two friends, with whom he will have no temptation 
to spoil his dinner. 

Of course this appalling plenty is not the lady’s fault. Man, 
the unaccountable, the irrational, suddenly showed a disinclina. 
tion for his tea ; he fled into the fastnesses of his club or other 
haunts ; ceased to frequent “ five-o’clocks,” and shunned the 
flowing tea-cup. Matrons and maidens took counsel together 
how best to lure back the shy quarry. They came to this conclu- 
sion—to feed the beast. Straightway the tea-tables of Mayfair 
groaned under an unwonted fare; cold hams, and tongues, and 
hot muffins ; sandwiches, pdtés de foie gras, jam, plovers’ eggs, 
cake, caviare, Camembert cheeses, and cream-tarts, all jostled 
each other on the festive board, and made up a moderate 
repast suitable to the hour and the occasion. Then they gave 
it forth—but this probably was a shameless fiction—that an 
exalted personage, a very exalted personage, liked what an 
Irishman would call “trimmings to his tea;” that he was 
in the habit of consuming beef and ham with his muffins; 
and that it was the duty of all good and loyal subjects 
to make sandwiches of their muffins also. Man came out: 
he came, he looked, he ate,—and he got dyspepsia and 
fled back again. What is more, he is still in hiding. You 
may roam through all the “at-homes” of Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia at the hour of 5, and you will hardly find a single man. 
Some few there are, but as a rule those few are so ladylike 
that they cannot be fairly counted. Maidens and matrons 
are still left lamenting. 

In the immortal “Battle of Limerick ”—the one immor- 
talised by Thackeray—there is a rich and appetising descrip- 
tion of the “tay-party ” that was given to Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
After recounting the conveniences and the glories of the 
house in which it was given, the ballad proceeds :— 

«?Twould binifit your sowls 
To see the butthered rowls, 
The sugar-tongs and sangwidges and craym galore, 
And the muffins and the crumpets, 
And the band of harps and thrumpets, 
To celebrate the sworry upon Shannon shore.” 

Society had got as far as the buttered rolls, the sugar-tongs, and 
the sandwiches; but the band of harps and trumpets was yet 
untried. The next time that Mrs. So-and-So was at home at 5 
o’clock, there was the magic word “ Music ” printed in the corner 
of the invitation. It might well have been written in the corner : 
that was the position that it eventually occupied; it never 
played more than the second-fiddle in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, nor ever emerged from the corner to which it had 
been relegated. We are a very musical nation; we say so 
ourselves, and we ought to be the best judges on the subject. 
And music has the most extraordinary influence over us: it 
makes us talk. Perhaps it is well that the drawing-room 
songs that are now in vogue should be drowned in conversa- 
tion; drowning is almost too happy a fate for the feeble wail of 
sickly sentiment that is dignified by the name of singing. But 
it is rather hard upon a real artist—a violinist, let us say— 
who is playing good music and throwing his whole soul into it, 
to overhear, above the din of those many well-bred voices, 
some such remarks as these :—“ Were you at the opera last 
night ? Oh! I always go myself; but then I love music. Eh! 
what did you say ?”—and then, petulantly: “I dowish that man 
would stop scraping that horrid thing ; one can’t hear oneself 
speak.” No; music has no place at the 5 o’clock tea any more 
than the crowd that it is used to attract. This at least may 
be said of it, that it is better than some attractions 
that are offered. Recitations by broad daylight and in 
cold blood! Why, even the reciter, who is generally a 
fairly hardened person, might shrink from that ordeal. 
What must be the feelings of an unhappy man who is 
expected to listen to him at that hour of the afternoon? 
Another inducement that is often held out, is the hope of 
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meeting some celebrity who is enjoying the doubtful honour 
of being lionised by the public. Unfortunately, no one seems 
to consider an afternoon engagement to be a binding one, and 
very often the lion is only conspicuous by his absence. In 
that case, the other guests help to render his absence very 
conspicuous indeed, by asking for him at every moment; they 
have been promised their lion, they want their lion, and 
they have no consideration for their hostess’s feelings. 
It sometimes happens that he does come, but will not 
roar; that is the worst of the pampered lion,—he is an 
inconvenient beast, and one cannot depend upon him. Invita- 
tions to tea and court-trains after her Majesty’s Drawing- 
Room : a very pleasant and legitimate entertainment for ladies; 
ut why should a man be required to take part init? What 
does he know about gowns and frills, except that he has to 
pay for them P Afternoon tea and a missionary meeting form 
another painful combination; one cannot help thinking of 
that famous tea-meeting when the Reverend Brother Stiggins 
was asked to oblige, and the elder Mr. Weller folded the 
shepherd himself, by the simple process of doubling him up. 
Afternoon tea and a scientific lecture are incongruous enough. 
But most painfully incongruous of all is the following invita- 
tion for a 5 o’clock gathering: “ Mrs. at home. To hear 
Miss tell of Marie Bashkirtseff.” Marie Bashkirtseff is 
dead, poor soul, leaving behind her one of the most mournful 
legacies that ever a woman left to the world, the most private 
history of her own wilful and wayward life. Surely we might 
be content with what she has so freely given us. Is it seemly 
that a crowd of indifferent and unfeeling people should be 
asked to take their afternoon tea upon her grave? Are we 
ghouls, that we should do this thing ? 

Five o’clock tea was never intended to be a peg for an un- 
wieldy social function : that is the hour of the day which one 
ought to give to one’s friends, and not to society. Society 
should be satisfied with monopolising the rest of the evening. 
There is no historical precedent for herding together at the 
tea-table. Mrs. Gamp, when she gave a tea-party, only 
invited one friend. Dr. Johnson, who loved tea, and would 
drink twenty-five cups at a sitting, does not appear to 
have committed these excesses in public. Alas! when 
one comes to consider the question, there is not much 
evidence one way or the other. The history of tea and 
tea-drinking has yet to be written. No poet has yet 
arisen to sing its praises, as Omar Khayyam or Anacreon sang 
the praise of wine. Dr. Johnson, who loved it not wisely but too 
well, has hardly a good word to say for it. Cibber can say no 
more than, “Tea! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and venerable 
liquid.” Not a very inviting description: the advertisements 
of cocoa are more full of poetic feeling. While as for the 
poet—was it Cowper ?—who wrote of “the cups that cheer 
but not inebriate,” he was not even original. Bishop Berkeley 
had already described that nauseous draught, his favourite 
tar-water, in those identical words. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for a poet of temperate convictions, to advance 
at once the cause of sobriety and his own reputation. Odes 
in favour of tea should have an immense success among 
certain members of the community. In the meantime, some 
of us who may not love it much, but who have at least an 
infinite respect for it, will “ sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times—tea,” with our friends only. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
HOLIDAY TRAVELLING—THE “TRAIN DE LUXE”—OVER- 
CONVENIENCE AND DISCOMFORT. 

THE time is approaching when that St. Vitus’ dance of 
energy which takes possession of the British public at 
certain periods of the year will be in full action. For some 
time past, indeed, energetic plans and preparations for the 
ensuing holiday have been carried on on all sides, and “ Where 
are you going ?” has been a general, almost universal question. 
Few indeed are the courageous families which venture to 
reply, “Nowhere.” There is something contagious in the 
thrill of anticipation, the pleasant sensation of approaching 
change. We gloom and groan when we come back, over the 
amount of money which has been spent: perhaps that is really 
a wholesome bitter hidden underneath the sweet. But at this 
period of the year even Paterfamilias is favourable to the yearly 








move. Mr. Punch says no, and I bow to the authority of Mr 

Punch in most social matters; but I think that even the head 
of the house, after all the labours and the enjoyments of the 
season, is glad of the change. He too wants to be clear of the 
atmosphere of dust which supplies the place of air in London, 
of ill-ventilated courts, dingy offices, clubs that have grown 
“ stale ;”»—everything has, more or less, grown stale after three 
months’ violent use,—the conversation among other things. 
in which all practicable subjects have been discussed to death 

It is a pity that the fathers and mothers should not be able to 
take a little tour by themselves, and get rid of the other 
kind of riot which goes with a large family. But that is 
against all the conventions, as well as against, no doubt, 
the honest affection which makes a household happiest when 
it is together. They will all be off in a few days, the 
boys and the girls, the fathers and mothers, on their way to 
the country, to the seaside, to the Highlands, or further afield. 
I am sorry, for my part, for the unsophisticated groups who 
are bent upon exhausting the last dregs of a sensation at 
Ober-Ammergau. It is a pity to hunt anything to death, and 
still more a thing which requires such delicate handling as 
religious sentiment. Fashion ought to have nothing to do with 
such matters; and those last vulgarities of fashion which 
collect a mob from the ends of the earth, under the auspices 
of Mr. Cook, to try how little spoiled after so many repetitions 
are a set of peasant-players, once unnoticed and natural, are 
odious to the observer,—perhaps you may say, because he is 
not going to Ober-Ammergau himself. 


There is another delusion, more important practically, 
though it has nothing to do with higher elements, which I 
think many travellers must find out from year to year, though 
either they forget their suffering, or routine is so strong upon 
them that they submit next time of setting out exactly as if 
they had not proved its futility before,—and that is the train 
de luxe which is being prepared everywhere for those persons 
who have much money and love comfort, or their numerous 
imitators who desire to have it believed that they possess the 
first qualification. I remember days of innocence in which I 
thought the luxurious train, composed of sleeping-carriages 
and dining-saloons, in which the traveller could sleep all 
night and, happy possibility! wash in the morning, and break- 
fast and dine at his pleasure, was the very essence of comfort 
in travelling; and so, no doubt, will many simple persons dc. 
who will take their supplementary tickets with satisfaction, as 
feeling themselves assured of all that is best in travelling 
during their voyage. Poor people! I am sorry for them. I 
advise them to save that supplementary ticket. It is a thing 
not unknown in human experience, that things which seem the 
highest achievements of that perpetual study of personal com- 
fort which brings so many conveniences to those who can 
afford to pay for them—have after a time to yield and give 
place to simpler arrangements. Thus, the elaborate fittings 
of wash-hand-stands, &c.,in private houses, have been found to 
open the very stronghold of individual safety, a man’s bed- 
chamber, to the emanations of the drains, carrying fever and 
disease. There is no such penalty attached to sleeping- 
carriages, but they are, in my opinion, the height of elaborate 
discomfort; and when a dining-saloon is added, a higher 
climax still is reached in the art of making travelling in- 
tolerable. A meal on shipboard is, except under the most 
disagreeable circumstances, much more comfortable than a 
meal in the jolting, stifling saloon, where a hot, small 
untidy kitchen is scarcely screened off from the double 
row of small tables at which the unsatisfactory dinner 
is served. Almost the only consolation one has, is that 
the gaping spectators at every railway-station must think 
it all very fine as we rattle along seated at our repast as 
at a feast, under the brightly burning lamps. It is a sight for 
the small boys, and will no doubt impress upon their minds 
a sense of the boundless luxury of the rich, who can thus 
make even a journey an occasion of theatrical dining and 
display. But in reality there is little luxury init. It is the 
greatest good fortune if the plates are not covered with dust, 
and if the very small liquor which passes muster as wine does 
not splash over all the table, as the long carriage jolts and rolls. 
Nothing else that I know joggles and jolts and jars, starts 
and stumbles over unexpected knots in the iron way, 
swings and sways round difficult corners, like the uneasy 
length of a dining-saloon. I am not learned in mechanics, 
and therefore cannot tell by what law it is that the 
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long emptiness of space in a vehicle of this form should 
make the movement so much more disagreeable: but so it is. 
How different from the half-bour’s pause, the clean, bright 
table and delightful cookery, which in the earlier days of 
railway travelling one was sure of finding on French railways 
everywhere, and even in other countries less distinguished for 
the luxurious art of the cuisine! It used to be, in those happy 
days, a carefully calculated hour which brought the traveller, 
say to Dijon, where his dinner awaited him, all ready, appe- 
tising, abundant, and where the repose from the inevitable 
jarring of the train added so much to the comfort of the 
meal. Now we dart past Dijon and its excellent buffet, and 
are shaken to pieces while we try to swallow the most incom- 
modious of meals in the supposed luxury of the travelling 
hotel. No supposed improvement was ever more destructive 
of comfort. 

And while this painful process is going on, our beds are made, 
and we return to find the not uncomfortable compartment in 
which we have heretofore been seated, turned into a cabin filled 
with berths, one shelf above another, like the worst invention of 
the steamboat, with no room for anything but immediate lying 
down, which perhaps at 8 o’clock in the evening we have no 
desire for. A long passage leads to the smallest and dustiest 
of lavatories, common to the whole compartment, badly sup- 
plied with water, and with scarcely space enough to turn 
round in. We had thought perhaps that in this particular at 
least, the train de luxe would be really commendable ; but here 
too it is the most wretched failure. If true luxury were 
considered, how much better the most hurried toilette, per- 
formed in a solid and steady place, as once was possible, 
instead of this absurd inconvenience and triumph of 
mal-arrangement! The idea of combining everything in one 
gigantic moving caravansérai has led the clever persons who 
manage railways into a success of discomfort and incon- 
venience which is really superlative. Had it been intended to 
make long journeys hideous, and cure us of any desire to take 
them, a better system could not have been invented. That, 
we presume, is not the object, but rather the reverse; and it 
is to be supposed that ever a new and untried generation is 
rising which will be deluded by the mere name of the train de 
luxe. Let all wise travellers eschew that falsest of luxuries. 

It is in traversing long distances that these trains are most 
pernicious. A single night cannot much hurt any one. But I 
observe that the excellent arrangements of one of the great 
lines to Scotland—the Great Northern—have been corrupted 
by mistaken attempts at luxury, very liberal on the part of 
the directors, very uncomfortable for the public. For instance, 
in a great many of their carriages, two seats in each compart- 
ment have been sacrificed in order to make a long, hollow, 
jolting passage from one end to the other, ending in the 
inevitable lavatory, where the unwary traveller, desiring 
perhaps to wash his hands, will find as great a facility for sea- 
sickness as he ever felt in the Channel. There is, indeed, a 
curious evidence of the action of the imagination in pro- 
ducing that horrible malady, in the fact that those trains in 
which we can walk about betray the existence of an amount of 
motion on land which would infallibly reduce the sensitive to 
absolute helplessness on sea. Seated in a corner of a well- 
padded and balanced carriage, this incessant jarring move- 
ment is less felt; but walking along a carriage in motion 
isas bad as walking along a quarter-deck in half a gale 
of wind. We do not succumb in the same way. Why? 
Because, I suppose, the imagination has less power to 
work, and the mere fact that we are on ferra firma, with no 
deceitful and insecure element under us, addsa sense of safety 
impossible at sea. I cannot find any other explanation of the 
fact. Even a saloon-carriage, as they are called, rolls and 
pitches with the same horrible sensation of giving way under 
one’s feet which is proper toa ship. The original fashion of 
a railway-carriage, in which there is no temptation to move 
about, is far the best in this respect, and neutralises the strain 
upon the nerves and derangement of the equilibrium more 
than any other. 

It is not to be supposed that the tide of fashion will be 
turned by any such protest; but I trust that common-sense 
may some time come to the aid of the too zealous railway 
functionaries, and prove to them that a well-ordered pause for 
food and refreshment is a much greater luxury than the attempt 
to turn a train, as the great steamboats have been turned, 
into moving hotels. In the latter case it is necessary, as a 








pause is impossible; but not in the other. For my part, ] 
should much prefer a sandwich in my corner, to the misery of 
the dining-saloon: and the freedom of a vacant side even in 
one of the decent third-class carriages of the Scotch lines, to a 
horrible berth in a waggon-lit. The voice of experience may 
perhaps reach a sympathetic ear here and there. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON CHURCH EXTENSION. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—I venture to think that many of your readers, in common 
with myself, would be very much obliged if you would offer 
an explanation of some of the remarks in your article in the 
Spectator of July 19th, upon Lord Hartington’s speech at 
Derby on Church extension. His Lordship said: “By the 
acceptance and retention of State endowments, the Church 
has assumed a great responsibility,—the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the whole of the people the moral and religions 
instruction which they need.” The writer of your article 
quotes this statement with approval, and seems to accept it 
as a correct representation of the ground upon which the duty 
of the Church of England towards the people rests, and of the 
difference between her position and that of Nonconformist 
bodies. He says: “She holds her endowments on the under- 
standing that she shall minister not merely to that portion of 
the population which can afford to pay, or is willing to pay for 
the services she renders, but to that portion of the population 
which is too poor or too indifferent to pay for those services.” 
And again, “ The Church must not say, ‘I have so much money 
allotted to me, and this will go so far, but no further ;’” anda 
little lower down, “I have given you”—‘so the State may be 
supposed to say ”—“ the means of meeting the religious wants 
of the community,” &c. Now, these passages, especially the 
words which I have italicised, seem, like Lord Hartington’s 
speech, to aecept, or at any rate acquiesce in, two popular 
errors,—(1), that the endowments of the Church are derived 
from the State; (2), that the State and the Church, as two. 
distinct bodies, entered at some time into a compact, the one 
giving and the other receiving certain endowments on the 
understanding that a certain amount of work should be 
discharged. 

But every student of history knows that nothing of the 
kind ever took place. With the exception of afew grants (for 
the most part in the first thirty years of the present century) 
no money has ever been paid by the State for the purpose of 
building churches. With the exception of Army and Navy 
chaplains, and chaplains of gaols and workhouses, none of the 
clergy are paid by the State. Nor has the theory that the 
State made a compact with the Church to provide instruction 
for the whole people any foundation in fact. Nothing of the 
kind ever happened. 

The historical conscience of your writer seems, indeed, to- 
have misgivings, for he says: “The account we have given 
may not be capable of historical proof...... but it 
expresses with sufficient accuracy the principle that now 
underlies any establishment and endowment of religion.” 
How an account which rests upon no foundation of fact can 
be in any sense an accurate expression of a principle which 
underlies the position of our Church, I entirely fail to under- 
stand; but I am quite willing to be enlightened—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. R. W. STEPHENS. 

Woolbeding Rectory, July 21st. 








THE CIVIL LIST. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to point out that the writer of “A 
Commentary in an Easy-Chair,” in your columns last week, 
is under a complete misapprehension with regard alike to the 
objects and the administration of the Civil List ? He complains. 
bitterly that the cause or motive for awarding a pension should 
be set forth in the published return,—as, for instance, Mrs. 
Blank, “in consideration of her inadequate means of support.” 
And he blames Mr. W. H. Smith for a want of feeling in thus 
exposing the poverty of the recipients. He remarks: “It is 
a little amusing, from a cynical point of view, that this special 
and particular distinction should have been developed under 
the reign of a statesman so intimately, in a way, connected 
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with literature as Mr. W. H. Smith.” And again: “It was 
deeply ungrateful on the part of Mr. Smith, just as the descrip- 
tions in this year’s List are ungenerous and unnecessary, 
and injurious both to literary reputation and individual feeling.” 


Nothing could be more thoroughly unjust than these obser- 
vations. The description which so shocks your contributor 
is absolutely exacted by Act of Parliament. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons sat in 1838 to 
inquire into the entire administration of the Civil List- 
It recommended, among other things, “that in the case 
of all future Civil List pensions, the warrant or other instru- 
ment of appointment should set forth distinctly the reason 
and motive of the grant.” This was embodied in the Act 
1 and 2 Victoria, ¢. 95, which still regulates the administra- 
tion of the Civil List. 

Consequently, every Prime Minister or First Lord of the 
Treasury since 1837-38 has invariably appended to the name 
of a person who has received a pension, the description which 
your contributor denounces as “ ungenerous and unnecessary,” 
and in further compliance with the Act, the return has been 
laid before Parliament. If your contributor will get the 
Parliamentary paper No. 300 of 1889, which contains a list of 
all the pensions granted from 1839 to 1889, he will see that 
Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Jobn Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and every 
other Minister charged with the distribution of the Civil List, 
have done the very thing which he fancies originated with Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and which reveals such deep ingratitude on the 
part of that gentleman. 

Having carefully looked into the administration of the 
Civil List, and once brought it under the notice of the House 
of Commons, I may be allowed to add that pensions have 
never been awarded with greater care or discrimination than 
by the present First Lord of the Treasury. Your contributor 
objects to the amounts as being very small. But so is the 
sum at the disposal of the First Lord. It is not designed ex- 
<lusively or specially for literary or artistic services. The Act 
says that it shall be given “to such persons only as have just 
claims on the Royal beneficence, or who, by their personal 
services to the Crown, by the performance of duties to the 
public, or by their useful discoveries in science or attainments 
in literature and the arts, have merited the gracious considera- 
tion of their Sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” 
‘These provisions render a large class eligible for the fund, and 
all that can be distributed is £1,200 a year. 

Mr. W. H. Smith has, in no instance that I can discover, 
given any portion of this sum to a person unworthy to receive 
it, and he has evidently tried to make the money go as far as 
he could. Would your contributor have the whole amount 
devoted to one person, or divided onlyamong three or four, while 
all the rest of the applicants—some of them in circumstances 
of extreme distress—are sent empty away? Does he imagine 
that Mr. W. H. Smith is the only Minister who has doled out 
£25 a year? The very first pension under the Act, awarded 
by Lord Melbourne, was for that sum; and in 1849 a Mrs. 
‘Grant received £20 a year in consideration “of her destitute 
condition.” 

Pensions have ere now been given to individuals who were 
already in the enjoyment of military, naval, or diplomatic 
' pensions, or who had no just claim upon the bounty of the 
nation. Not a single case of this kind is to be found in the 
list of pensions awarded by Mr. W. H. Smith. An application 
was made to Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1885 for some aid 
to Mr. Richard Jefferies. It was refused. When Mr. Smith 
came into office, he could not help Mr. Jefferies, for that 
delightful writer was dead; but he gave a pension of £100 a 
year to his widow. He has given the same amount to the Rev. 
F. O. Morris; he has increased the pensions given to the 
sisters of John Leech by £30 a year; given £100 a year to the 
daughters of the late Dr.S. Birch ; £75 a year to Mrs. Sowerby, 
wife of the distinguished naturalist, and so forth. No such 
abuse of the fund can be laid to his charge as that which was 
committed in 1880, when £500 a year was given to the two 
daughters of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,—a man who for a 
long period had received £8,000 a year, and afterwards a 
heavy pension, and who was therefore well able to provide for 
his own family. 

Public grants of all kinds are now watched with greater 
jealousy and suspicion by the public than ever before, and it 
is well that it should be so, for the total pension list already 


amounts to something not far short of £7,000,000 a year. But 
criticisms upon any part of that amount cannot be effectually 
made without some little knowledge of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with its distribution —I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons, July 23rd. L. J. JENNINGS. 


BY-ELECTIONS NOW AND TEN YEARS AGO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Si1r,—In your article on the position of the Government, 
you remark: “As for the by-elections, they all go to show 
eee oars a certain reaction against the Government of a 
rather undecided kind, with here and there a considerable 
exception, but nothing approaching to the violent recoil 
which preceded Mr. Gladstone’s defeat in 1874, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s in 1880, and marked the first four years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government between 1880 and 1885.” I 
quite admit the truth of the above as regards the years pre- 
ceeding 1874, and reaching from 1880 to 1884; but, if I may 
be allowed to say so, the “violent recoil” of 1874-80 exists 
only in your imagination. I can only quote from memory, 
but I believe the opinion of the Times a few days before the 
General Election of 1880, was that it was not a question 
whether Lord Beaconsfield would remain in power, but 
whether he should obtain so large a following as to be a 
danger to the country. 

Excluding Ireland, where the issues were not clear owing to 
the intrusion of the Home-rule vote, and where the Liberals 
gained a seat in Donegal and the Tories in Down, I find the 


gains and losses were as follows :— 


Cons. Gains. Cons. Losses. 


1874... << aaa aaa due yet basabanasedee “4 
1875... see won ree “an, te) acdeaanineee 2* 
1876... wee ava see waar “daa “eadanaeqedee 4 
1877... dae or aaa dina nde haaddenaaeeas 2 
1878 ... aa ies <is saeillocdeie ‘euanaaesdeas 3 
1879... aa aaa nae ee ee ree 
1880... aaa aes a<e aug. Ue) caananareaeas 

@ sicscasenses ll 


* One lost on petition; seat left vacant. 


Now take the present time :— 
Unionist Gains. Unionist Losses, 


1886 ... ane as ne dee Sony -sensaaasnecs 

1887 ... <a wae “te dad sea \weaqudacdess 4 
1888 ... a see ies dee - “Blo siedeasayaed 3 
1889... aa <a dee Pere Creer rere 5 
1890... aus «ae ner Pe eee Morercrr ce 3 


I take no account of conversions among Members, which, 
however, have been all one way; but where is the “violent 
recoil ” of 1874-80, which is now absent? In 1880, the Tories 
were the gainers of the only seat that changed hands, and 
while in 1876 their majority in North Norfolk was 110, in 
1879, against the same Liberal candidate, it increased to 490. 
This is much more emphatic than the reaction in the Ayr 
Burghs.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ‘KEARSAGE’ AND 
THE ‘ALABAMA.’ 
(To tue Epitor or tHE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The extremely interesting particulars relating to the 
celebrated naval duel between the ‘Kearsage’ and the 
‘ Alabama’ off Cherbourg in June, 1864, given by Mr. Walker 
in your last issue, induce me to tell you of one little detail 
relating to that fight which may possibly interest some of your 
South-Coast readers. The engagement took place, as Mr. 
Walker mentions, on a Sunday,—a day I can remember almost 
as if it were yesterday. It was a cloudless, sunny, early- 
summer day, with just a slight haze, and all the extreme still- 
ness of a country Sunday. We had just come out of the old 
church of Fordington, in Dorset (the parish lying part in and 
part out of the borough of Dorchester), when my father called 
our attention to the faint sound of distant guns, saying some- 
thing to the effect that they were “surely fighting somewhere 
out at sea, for we should not otherwise hear guns on Sunday.” 
We listened, and for some time heard at intervals the boom 
of distant guns. Two days later the papers brought us news 
of the battle between the two ships, and of the sinking of the 
battered ‘Alabama’ to her last berth, nearly eighty miles 
from where we had stood on the village green on that quiet 
Sunday morning, listeners to the far-off fight. The lasting 








impression made upon me—then just thirteen years of age— 
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is possibly due to my having, as a child, heard much talk of 
the Crimean War, and later of the Indian Mutiny, my mind 
being thus prepared to vividly recollect the distant booming 
of the guns of the American frigates as the first sound of 
actual warfare I had ever heard.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. 
Somerleigh Court, Dorchester, July 21st. 


[An account of the same statement on the same day is sent 
us from Knoll Hill near Bridgwater, where the firing of the 
guns was distinctly heard.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MEMORIAL TO RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—It may interest your readers to learn that this un- 
rivalled delineator of country life is no longer to remain 
unhonoured. A wish has been expressed of late by many 
that some memorial of Richard Jefferies should be erected, 
and inasmuch as he was a native of Wilts and fond of his 
county, Salisbury Cathedral appeared to be the most appro- 
priate spot for that purpose. Mr. Charles Longman, an attached 
friend of Richard Jefferies, and Mr. Walter Besant, the happy 
author of the “Eulogy,” regarding the proposal with favour, 
a committee has been formed for placing a marble bust of the 
prose-poet of the Wiltshire Downs in this grand old cathedral, 
the Bishop of Salisbury and the Dean having most cordially 
given their assent to this project. The execution of the pro- 
posed memorial has been entrusted to Miss Margaret Thomas, 
an artist of acknowledged ability. The estimated cost of this 
work will be about £150. It is believed that little difficulty 
will be experienced in raising this small fund among the 
admirers and readers of the most remarkable man produced 
in the Diocese of Salisbury for many years. The committee 
consists of the Bishop of Salisbury and the Dean, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M:P., Mr. Walter Pollock, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. George Smith, Mr. 
Andrew Chatto, Mr. Alfred Buckley, Mr. Osborne, Mr. C. P. 
Scott, Mr. F. G. Heath, Mr. Walter Besant, and Mr. Charles 
Longman. The two latter gentlemen will act as honorary 
secretaries, and I have willingly accepted the office of trea- 
surer, and opened an account with Stuckey’s Banking Company 
for subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Haines Hill, Taunton, July 21st. ARTHUR KINGLAKE. 





IN RE “A TYROLESE TRAGEDY.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your goodness in publishing my letter has brought 
much help to the poor sufferers by the fire. Besides the £5 
already acknowledged, I have to thank your readers for £1 
from Ireland, £1 1s. from Territtet, £1 from Vahrn,—the 
last to Herr Miller, who allowed me to give his name as also 
receiving contributions——and 2s. 6d. from Leamington.—I 
am, dear Sir, with heartfelt thanks from the peasants to 
yourself and the generous contributors, faithfully yours, 
Hapsburgerhof, Meran, July 18th. EK. M. Lyncu. 








BOOKS. 


accep 
A MANUAL FOR INTERIOR SOULS.* 
THIS is a very good translation of one of the most striking 
of the Roman Catholic manuals of devotion written in the 
last century. Pére Grou was a Jesuit, who was also in his 
way aman of great reality and simplicity and truthfulness 
of nature. He was driven out of France by the Revolution, 
and ended his days in a great English Catholic house, the house 
of the Welds of Dorsetshire. There is, of course, a good deal 
in the spiritual writings of the Jesuits, more especially their 
extreme and, as we think, unhealthy admiration for implicit 
obedience to human directors, with which those who are not 
Roman Catholics cannot at all agree; but it is an impressive 
thing to read the book of any one who, like Father Grou, 
really believed with all his heart that it mattered infinitely 
more whether or not he got his soul into the right order, and 
submitted himself wholly to the will of God with a cheerful 
heart, than it mattered whether he enjoyed or suffered, 
succeeded or failed, lived or died. Nobody can read 


* Manual for Interior Souls. A Collection of Unpublished Writings by the 
Rev. Father Grou, of the Society of Jesus. Translated by permission from the 





New Edition of Victor Lecoffre, 90 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. London: 8. Anselm’s 
Society, Agar Street, Charing Cross. 


1889, 








this book without seeing that here was a man who really 
thought holiness the one great object of life, and who 
did not mean by holiness a fastidious and selfish holj- 
ness, but rather the frank willingness to do the duty Gog 
had appointed in the right spirit, whether that were to take 
part cordially in a social gathering, or to wrestle alone 
with a great temptation. Such advice as the following, 
for instance, is enough to make one feel that, however we may 
differ from Father Grou on points on which his Jesuit training 
had formed in him a special type of character, we are at 
least always sure of his sincerity and simplicity and depth 
of purpose :— 


“The truly devout man studies to fulfil perfectly all the duties 
of his state, and all his really necessary duties of kindness and 
courtesy to society. He is faithful to his devotional exercises, but 
he is not a slave to them; he interrupts them, he suspends them, 
he even gives them up altogether for a time, when any reason of 
necessity or of simple charity requires it. Provided he does not 
do his own will, he is always certain of doing the Will of God, 
The truly devout man does not run about seeking for good works, 
but he waits until the occasion of doing good presents itself to him. 
He does what in him lies to ensure success; but he leaves the care 
of the success to God. He prefers those good works which are 
obscure and done in secret to those which are brilliant and gain 
general admiration ; but he does not shrink from these latter ones 
when they are for the glory of God and the edification of his neigh- 
bour. The truly devout man does not burden himself with a great 
quantity of vocal prayers and practices which do not leave him 
time to breathe. He always preserves his liberty of spirit; he is 
neither scrupulous nor uneasy about himself; he goes on with 
simplicity and confidence. He has made a determination, once for 
all, to refuse nothing to God, to grant nothing to self-love, and 
never to commit a voluntary fault ; but he does not perplex him- 
self; he goes on courageously; he is not too particular. If he 
falls into a fault, he does not agitate himself; he humbles himself 
at the sight of his own weakness ; he raises himself up, and thinks 
no more about it. He is not astonished at his weaknesses, at his 
falls or his imperfections; he is never discouraged. He knows 
that he can do nothing, but that God can do everything. He does 
not rely upon his own good thoughts and resolutions, but simply 
upon the grace and the goodness of God. If he were to fall a 
hundred times a day, he would not despair; but he would stretch 
out his hands lovingly to God, and beg of Him to lift him up and 
to take pity on him. The truly devout man has a horror of evil,. 
but he has a still greater love of good. He thinks more about 
practising virtue than about avoiding vice. He is generous, 
large-hearted, and courageous; and when there is a question of 
exposing himself to danger for God’s sake, he does not fear 
wounds. In one word, he loves better to do what is good, even at 
the risk of falling into some imperfection, than to omit it, through 
fear of the danger of sinning. No one is so amiable in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life as a really devout man. He is simple, 
straightforward, open as the day, unpretentious, gentle, solid, and 
true; his conversation is pleasing and interesting; he can enter 
into all innocent amusements; and he carries his condescending 
kindness and charity as far as possible, short of what is wrong. 
Whatever some persons may say, true devotion is never a 
melancholy thing, either for itself or for others.” 


That is a passage eminently characteristic of Father Grou. 
There is a simplicity and naturalness about his piety which 
distinguishes it from the rather strained and artificial state 
of mind which English Protestants are too apt to con- 
found with piety, the evangelical rigour, the sanctimonious. 
manner, the want of heartiness in social life, which so often 
disfigure our piety. Father Grou aims at making the whole 
life of the soul thoroughly unaffected and easy, and yet in 
the truest sense devout ; and in the present day, when so much 
zeal is spent on reforming the outer world, and so little on 
reforming the inner world, there is something very striking 
in the book of a man whose whole faith is that nothing 
effectual can be done with the outer world at all without a 
complete revolution within. No doubt a great deal of the 
zeal for reforming the outer world is really due to a genuine 
improvement in man’s inner world, but a good deal of it is 
only a form of fussy egotism, and not of a pure origin at all. 
What pleases us most in Father Grou’s Manual is his distrust 
of conscious attitudes of soul, however sincere they may be,. 
and his preference for that part of the inner holiness which 
is unconscious, and has not its eyes fixed upon itself at all. 
There is something of the truest depth and subtlety in the 
following short passage :— 

“We deceive ourselves if we think that there is no real prayer 
except that which is express, formal, and sensible, and of which 
we can give an account to ourselves. And it is because of this 
mistake that so many persons persuade themselves that they are 
doing nothing in prayer when there is nothing marked about it, 
nothing that their mind or heart can perceive or feel; and this 
often induces them to give up their prayer. But they ought to 
reflect that God ‘ understands,’ as David says, ‘ the preparation of 


our hearts ;? that He does not need either our words or our thoughts 
to know the most secret disposition of our souls; that our real . 
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is found already in germ and substance, in the very root of 
vil, before it pees into words or thoughts; in short, that 


our most spiritual and direct acts precede all reflection, and are 


i i unless we are keeping a most careful 

—T fog bong sang a one asked Baint Anthony what 
was the best method of praying, ‘It is,’ said he, ‘ when, in 
praying, you do not think that you pray.’ And what renders this 
way of praying most excellent, is that self-love can find nothing in 
it to rest upon, and cannot sully the purity of it by its touch. 
Of course, as we have already said, there is a good deal in this 
Manual with which it is not possible for any but a Roman 
Catholic to agree. But even in these passages the profound 
sincerity of the man obliges him to make reserves which 
really go far towards undermining his own teaching. For 
example, Father Grou insists that absolute obedience to a 
spiritual director is almost the only sure way to obtain the 
blessing of God. Then he puts the obje:tion :—“ ‘ But why,’ 
you may still say, ‘should I submit myself to a man who 
after all may be deceived, and may lead me wrong?’ The 
man to whom you submit yourself holds the place of God; 
you need have no doubts about it; God has appointed him to 
guide you in the way of salvation.” But then it suddenly 
occurs to him that he should qualify what he has said. “I 
am always supposing, however,” he adds, “that your director, 
in all his conversation and his conduct, has never given you 
any reason to to suspect his faith, or his piety, or his good life, 
or his capacity, because if the contrary is the case, then you must 
of course leave him.” But what a qualification is there! If, when- 
ever you have reason to distrust even your director’s capacity, 
you must of course leave him, nothing can be more obvious than 
that, instead of standing in the place of God to the soul, he 
stands only in the place of a questionable human adviser, of 
whose capacity the soul may at any moment be led to form an 
unfavourable estimate. So that, after all, the counsel of 
perfection comes only to this,—that you should follow im- 
plicitly the best advice so long as you think it the best within 
your reach, and should cease to follow it the moment you 
have good reason to doubt its soundness. 

Of course we find in the book of Father Grou what we find 
even in the Imitatio Christi, the meditations of a mind brought 
up for the cloister as the truest kind of life. There is the same 
feeling pervading the book that the deeper human affections 
are in some sense derogatory to religion ; that there should be 
no competition between the love of God and the love of man; 
that a man is not truly religious who can be so much occu- 
pied with the state of another’s soul that he would, as St. 
Paul said, be ready to become accursed himself rather than 
that that other should be lost. Yet it is, to our minds, impos- 

sible to put the love of one’s neighbour in its right place 
in the interior life, unless every man feels that there are others 
for whose spiritual life he is no less concerned, if not even 
more concerned, than for his own, with whom he identifies 
himself so completely that he cannot even conceive complete 
rest and peace for himself, unless it includes complete rest 
and peace for them. It appears to us that in even the 
most spiritual of the Roman Catholic books of devotion, this 
state of mind is hardly ever regarded as admissible, and 
certainly never enters into the calculations of those who write 
them. The whole language seems to imply that it should be 
possible to every man to surrender the spiritual destiny of 
every one, excepting oneself, absolutely and uncomplainingly 
to the will of God, even though that will should be the will of 
an austere and justly offended judge. But is it possible that 
if it is the divine will really to foster the highest and purest 
affections in men, men should be encouraged to care less for 
the spiritual life of those whom they love best, than they do 
even for their own? There is something anti-social in the 
ascetic teaching of those who treat the love of all creatures as 
an almost neglectable quantity in the heart of a truly religious 
man. Surely it ought to be one of the chief constituents 
of the spiritual life ? 


pray’ 
our W 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE meaning of the title of the new novel written in collabora- 
tion by Mr. D. Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Herman will 
be misapprehended by those readers—and there will pro- 





* (1.) The Bishops’ Bible. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus.—(2.) Toaar. By the Author of “Thoth.” 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(3.) Dishonoured By Theo Gift. 3 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(4.) A New Othello. By Iza Duffus 
Hardy. 3vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) The Baffled Conspirators 
By W. E. Norris. London: Spencer Blackett.——(6) Madame Leroux. By 
Frances Eleanor Trollope. 3 vols. London: K. Bentley and Son.—(7.) Cutting 
for Partners, By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





bably be a majority of them—who fail to notice the posi- 
tion of the apostrophe in the title. The particular volume 
which provides a pivot upon which a very bright and 
ingenious story revolves, is not a Bible belonging to a 
Bishop, but a vellum-printed copy of that rare edition of 
Holy Scripture generally known as the “ Bishops’ Bible,” but 
sometimes spoken of as the “Treacle Bible,” from the fact 
that the word “ treacle ” is substituted for “ balm ” in the text 
which commonly reads, “Is there no balm in Gilead ?” A copy 
of this almost unique treasure has been discovered by an 
expert in the parish church of Thorbury, and the central 
incident in the story is the disappearance of the original and 
the appearance in its place of a skilfully produced modern 
fac-simile. The substitution of the bogus imitation for the 
genuine copy is accidentally discovered by the wrong-headed 
and cantankerous churchwarden, Isaac Stringer, who, having 
formed an inveterate prejudice against the gentle, sweet- 
natured Rector, Dr. Hay, succeeds in persuading not only 
himself, but a number of his neighbours, that the Rector 
has sold the Bible—their Bible; has pocketed the pro- 
ceeds of the nefarious transaction; and has endeavoured to 
screen himself from detection by putting this forgery in its 
place. The book is good all through; there is not a single 
patch of careless or slovenly workmanship; but while all is 
praiseworthy, special praise must be given to the one char- 
acter into the presentation of which the writers have thrown 
their entire strength and skill. We have said “the writers,” 
but we are sure that Mr. Herman will not accuse us of dis- 
respect to himself if we assume that Isaac Stringer is in the 
main the artistic property of Mr. Christie Murray,—and even 
he has never painted a more lifelike, interesting, or grimly 
humorous portrait. There is something specially admirable 
in the skill with which Stringer is represented as bringing his 
conscience into alliance with his wrong-headedness, thus 
fortifying himself in a course of the most irrational malignity 
by giving to every act of spite the solemn sanction of duty. 
Were Stringer a humbug or a hypocrite, his character would 
be ordinary enough, and would have no interest beyond that 
conferred by mere cleverness of delineation; but though con- 
science has not the preponderating share in his action which he 
assigns to it, it is not devoid of any share at all, and when, 
towards the close of the story, the utterly stupid ill-nature of 
his conduct is made as unmistakably clear to himself as it has 
long been to everybody else, the latent but real honesty of the 
man asserts itself, and he is as eager in unreserved confession 
and ample atonement as he has been in his countless ingenuities 
of malicious activity. To the self-asserting surliness of Stringer, 
the winning and beautiful gentleness of his victim, the Rector, 
serves asa capital foil, and there is both power and pathos 
in the account of the churchwarden’s first meeting with the 
poor, blind clergyman, whose affliction, he knows, has been 
the result of his own action. The story proper is really the 
story of the relations between these two men, but one or two 
sub-stories are skilfully interwoven with the main action, and 
the reader never has any feeling of “ padding.” The Bishops’ 
Bible is, indeed, from first to last an unmistakably good novel, 
for it provides at once a thoroughly interesting story, and 
a most real picture of contemporary English village life. 
The only artistic defect is the superficial similarity of two of 
the characters, the Squire being rather too much of a more 
reasonable and cultivated Stringer; but perhaps this is 
hypercriticism. 

In point of mere beauty, Towxar is, we think, hardly equal to 
its predecessor, Thoth, though it is very rich both in imagina- 
tion and in intellectual interest. It would have been better, 
in our opinion, had the author contented himself, as hereto- 
fore, with writing a romance pure and simple; for the task 
of hunting out the allegorical meaning which the prologue 
leads us to expect, undoubtedly does something to dull the 
keen edge of the reader’s interest in what is, apart from any 
inner moral meaning, a curiously fascinating story. It must, 
however, be admitted that the romance dominates the allegory, 
rather than the allegory the romance; indeed, so far is this 
the case, that after a by no means careless perusal we find it 
extremely difficult to make up our minds concerning the 
precise nature of the ethical significance of the book. The inter- 
pretation which seems, on the face of it, most probable, is that 
the slave Toxar, the “man of means” (i.e., resources), is intended 
to represent the Nemesis of gratified selfish desire ; and his suc- 
cess in working out the ruin of his various masters, especially 
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of the one master, Antinous, who is the hero of the story, 
would seem to indicate that such Nemesis is not an independent 
and external avenging force, but rather an agency generated 
by and springing out of the gratification itself. At any rate, 
no other meaning suggests itself as even probable, though it 
must be admitted that upon this hypothesis the allegory 
breaks down in the closing chapter,—the ruin of Antinous 
being finally effected, not by Toxar’s success in devising means 
for the attainment of his master’s ends, but by his ceasing to 
be the obsequious slave and becoming the avowed enemy of 
the man whom he has served. The reader who wishes to 
extract the maximum amount of pleasure from the pages of 
Toxar will do well to endeavour to forget the allegory 
altogether; and if he is successful in his attempt, he is certain 
to derive a good deal of enjoyment from a romance which is 
characterised by quaintly original invention, and very con- 
siderable skill in narrative treatment. The supernatural, or 
rather preternatural elements, in the story—we are thinking 
specially of the precious stones fixed in the forehead of the 
dead founder of the city and of the living Telemos—seem to 
us a mistake; but they may form an essential part of that 
allegory which we have already confessed ourselves unable to 
decipher. 

Miss Theo Gift’s capital novel, Dishonoured, has a some- 
what misleading title and motto, the latter taken from Robert 
Browning’s “ The Worst of It:”— 

“O my sweet! 

Think and be sorry you did this thing ! 

Though earth were unworthy to feel your feet, 

There’s a heaven above may deserve your love. 

Should you forfeit heaven for a snapt gold ring 

And a promise broke, were it just or meet?” 
Of course the natural inference is, that we are about to make 
the acquaintance of one more fair but frail heroine; and it is 
no small relief to discover that the deed of dishonour lies 
outside the scope of the story, though it lives on as a deter- 
mining factor in the life of the brave young girl whose discovery 
of the well-kept secret of her mother’s shame has driven her 
into a self-chosen exile. Here and there, as in the story of 
Olive Benison’s flight, and in the chapters which tell of her early 
relations with Stephen Ralston, a gentleman who masquerades 
as a quarryman, a rather too severe strain is put upon 
our belief; but elsewhere the narrative moves along smoothly 
and naturally, and throughout the entire record of Olive’s 
life in the little town which she has chosen as her retreat, 
a really strong interest is achieved, for the most part by 
simple and homely expedients which depend largely for 
their effect upon the skill displayed in their treatment. The 
narrow and sordid aspects of life which make themselves so 
obvious in a small isolated community, are portrayed with a 
humorous satire which is never allowed to become cynical, or 
even unsympathetic; and such representative characters as 
Miss Rice, the suspicious sister of the young Independent 
minister, and Mr. Scratchett, the draper, an assiduous 
worshipper of God and Mammon, are living and real speci- 
mens of very familiar types. There are touches, too, of 
simple, natural pathos, especially in the third volume; and 
though Dishonoured is not in any way a remarkable novel, it 
is a novel which cannot fail to please all who care for an 
intrinsically interesting and well-told story. 

The hero of Miss Iza Duffus Hardy’s story, A New Othello, 
certainly resembles the old Othello in being jealous without 
cause, and also in becoming a murderer under the influence of 
his jealousy; but in all other respects he bears a much 
stronger resemblance to the villain of the Shakespearian 
drama, and might with equal or greater appropriateness have 
been described as a new Iago. Writers of contemporary 
fiction are quick to utilise for the ends of their art the latest 
results of contemporary science ; and A New Othello is a novel 
which might have been written to illustrate, in the form of 
imaginary narrative, various recent newspaper and magazine 
articles on the dangers of hypnotism. Dr. Fitzallan has 
in his youth been a criminal, who is supposed to have been 
drowned in escaping from justice. Really, however, he has 
escaped to America, where, being an able man, he has qualified 
himself for medical practice; has married, and with his wife 
has returned to England. Certain occurrences have suggested 
to him doubts of his wife’s fidelity; and at the very time 
when these doubts arise, he finds himself threatened with 
exposure by one who has discovered the secret of his past. 
It would be unfair to indicate the nature of the bold scheme 





by which he both removes from his path the man who, as he 
knows, intends to bring about his ruin, and inflicts a frightful 
revenge npon his wife and her supposed lover; but it is at 
this point of the story that the hypnotism is used as an 
artistic motive, and much that has lately been written upon 
the subject by competent persons may fairly lead us to 
suppose that there is nothing inherently incredible in the 
success of the fiendish plan carried out by Fitzallan. The 
closing chapters of the book are perhaps gratuitously grue. 
some, but there is no doubt about their power, and they pro- 
vide a fitting conclusion to a story which, while it cannot be 
called pleasant, is constructed with real skill, and told with 
vigour and directness. 

There is less body in the one-volume story of The Baffled 
Conspirators than in any previous work from the pen of 
Mr. W. E. Norris; but, in its slight way, it is simply perfect, 
The masters of good high comedy are much rarer than the 
masters of either low comedy or tragic melodrama; but 
Mr. Norris is one of them, and his present story never lapses 
from the true high-comedy tone. Perhaps the substantive in 
the title ought really to have been in the singular number, 
for that wily misogynist, Lord Guise, is the sole originator of 
the cunningly devised anti-matrimonial, or rather anti- 
betrothal, club; and Perey Thorold, Eustace Moreton, and 
Mr. Schneider are less his fellow-conspirators than victims of 
his ingenious scheme for their benefit. Lord Guise’s bad 
opinion of women in general is as moonlight unto sunlight, or 
as water unto wine, when compared with his bad opinion of his 
cousin, Lady Belvoir, in particular ; and the conspiracy in which 
he is the leading spirit originates in a benevolent desire to save 
his old friend and former schoolfellow, Thorold, from the 
fascinations of the young widow, whose shady character is as 
undeniable as her beauty. There is plenty of quiet humour in 
the address in which Lord Guise unfolds his great conception 
of a Bachelors’ Mutual Protection Society; and the complica- 
tions which*come into being when the original scheme gets 
into working order are simply delicious. It would be unfair, 
both to Mr. Norris and to his readers, to hint at the 
means by which the conspiracy was baffled, or to indicate the 
nature of the terrible but most appropriate Nemesis which 
overtook the chief conspirator. Those who would make 
themselves acquainted with these things must go to Mr. 
Norris’s book, in the perusal of which they will have two or 
three hours of genuine entertainment. 


Seeing that the name of Frances Eleanor Trollope 
appears on the title-page of Madame Leroux, it is almost 
needless to say that it is a clever and well-written book. The 
conception and presentation of the numerous characters in- 
troduced are throughout admirable, and the only structural 
defect of the story is what in a picture we should call want 
of composition. There is no sufficiently striking centre of 
narrative interest, for though Madame Leroux is the 
strongest, most original, and most interesting of the author’s 
characters, her place in the narrative is subordinate to that 
occupied by her daughter Lucy, who is the real heroine of 
the novel. Good as the book in many ways is, it is better in 
parts than as a whole; but some of the parts are really 
excellent. The opening chapters, for example, which deal 
with life at Enderby Court and in the village of Westfield, 
are specially attractive; and not less so are those devoted to 
the Bohemian circle of Mr. Hawkins, and to the relations 
existing between Mr. Tudway Didear, the dentist, and the 
“young ladies” whom he employs as secretaries. Mrs, 
Trollope tells her story in a businesslike fashion, and 
does not indulge over-much in reflections by the way; but 
the obiter dicta which occasionally appear have a certain 
sub-humorous wisdom which reminds us of George Eliot, as 
when she says that “ Peggy’s pride of birth took the shape of 
resolving that she would never willingly disgrace her ancestry 
—a form of the sentiment which is by no means so universal 
as could be wished,” or when, on another page, she remarks, 
concerning Lady Caroline and Madame Leroux, that “ each 
was ready to believe in the devotion of the other; for it is 
noteworthy that egoism is generally disposed to reckon con- 
fidently on the unselfishness of other people.” Madame Leroux 
is, in short, a novel of much more than average merit. Its 
faults, which are really very trifling, will impress only very 
careful and critical readers, while its many conspicuous merits 
will be pleasantly visible to all and sundry. 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson has written one or two novels which are 
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quite good enough to make the reader wish that he never took 
it into his head to write anything else,—an expression of 
opinion which we think is hardly likely to be challenged 
by any one who remembers that intensely interesting story, 
Live It Down. Cutting for Partners is a capable piece of 
brain-work, and has many of the purely literary merits by 
which its author’s writing is always distinguished ; but it has 
also several serious defects which prevent us from regarding it 
as one of his most satisfactory performances. In the first place, 
it has in a marked degree the painfully common fault of 
undue lengthiness, the second volume dragging even more 
wearily than second volumes are wont to drag; in the next 
place, his portraiture of the children who fill so large a place 
in this tiresome part of the tale is quite ludicrously un- 
natural; and, most important of all, Antoinette Challoner’s 
great act of deception in palming off upon her husband her 
niece’s child as her own is open to two grave objections, inas- 
much as it is never made really credible to the imagination, 
and fails altogether to bring about the tragical consequences 
which we are led to expect from it. Antoinette Challoner 
should either have been made a less essentially truthful 
person than she is here, or she should have been subjected toa 
temptation both more sudden and more powerful than that 
to which she succumbs; and the charming consistency of her 
character, apart from this one lapse from rectitude, throws 
the imaginative blot into striking relief. The foregoing 
errors are obvious, and there are various smaller defects which 
the assiduous fault-finder may discover without difficulty ; 
but—paradoxical as the saying may seem to the mere literalist 
—a book is not poor in proportion to its faultiness; and we 
infinitely prefer a novel containing two such characters as 
Admiral Challoner and his wife, to many a book which is 
much less open to hostile criticism. : 





CATTLE-SHIPS.* 
FRIENDS of animals have to thank the Sailors’ Friend for the 
most complete exposure of the abominable cruelty of the 
Transatlantic cattle traffic that has yet appeared. It was 
Mr. Plimsoll’s concern for the welfare of sailors which 
prompted him to inquire into the circumstances of a traffic 
which is accountable for many wrecks and a serious loss of 
human life. In his opening remarks he tells us that he had 
often read paragraphs in the newspapers announcing the 
arrival of ships after stormy passages and losses of many 
cattle overboard; but it was not till the steamship ‘Erin,’ which 
sailed from New York last December with 574 cattle and 
74 men on board, was reported to be missing, that he made up 
his mind to inquire into this branch of the shipping business. 
Probably Mr. Plimsoll has not been in the habit of reading the 
annual Veterinary Report of the Agricultural Department, 
now the Board of Agriculture, or he would have seen matter- 
of-fact statements of losses among the cattle shipped to this 
country from the United States and Canada, which might 
have caused him to suspect gross mismanagement. For 
example, he would have learned that 2,219 cattle in 1886, 
3,447 in 1887, and 2,057 in 1888, were thrown overboard, landed 
dead, or so badly injured that they had to be killed imme- 
diately after being landed. It is true that these numbers are 
small in proportion to the totals of which they are parts; but 
they are serious enough in themselves, and very little imagina- 
tion is necessary to convey the impression of an enormous 
amount of suffering among the survivors, as well as among 
the animals thrown or washed overboard. The most vivid 
imagination, however, would fail to depict such horrors as have 
been described by eye-witnesses. Two accounts from pas- 
sengers in cattle-ships, which appeared in the London Echo and 
the Liverpool Mercury a few months ago, are quoted by Mr. 
Plimsoll, and almost incredible as the dreadful details are, he 
has received full confirmation of them from men who have 
witnessed identical scenes of brutality and agony. With the 
help of his brother in New York, and the representative of the 
Press, a newspaper of that city, Mr. Plimsoll has been able to 
obtain photographs as well as details, showing how the cattle- 
ships are loaded. This evidence proves beyond all question 
that the animals must suffer severely, even if the sea 
is as calm as a duck-pond, and that wholesale mutilation 
and death are inevitable in the event of rough weather 
being encountered. In the first place, the poor beasts are so 
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closely packed and tied that they cannot lie down, and so they 
have to keep on their feet during the whole voyage of a fort- 
night or more. Those who know anything of the habits of 
cattle, and especially of fat beasts, will readily imagine how 
severely they must suffer by being kept standing so long. 
They are packed closely, partly to economise space and allow 
of low charges for shipment, and partly that they may hold 
each other up and have no room to fight and gore each other. 
If any of the animals sink down from exhaustion, as they 
frequently do, they are liable to be trampled on by their 
fellows, and mutilated or stifled; and the most cruel 
tortures are inflicted on them by their attendants to keep 
them on their legs, such as beating them on the head with 
sticks or iron buckets, prodding them with pitchforks, or 
pouring paraffin oil into their ears. 


We have been informed by an Englishman, formerly a 
farmer, who came over from America recently in a cattle- 
ship, that although the weather was not exceptionally 
stormy, the sufferings of the animals between decks were 
sickening to witness. But these fair-weather sufferings 
sink into insignificance when compared with storm agonies. 
When the sea runs high, the hatchways have to be closed; 
and if they are kept shut long, most of the beasts are stifled. 
This, however, is the easiest death that they have to endure; 
and if there were no preliminaries, the lot of the wretched 
creatures would be a comparatively happy one. But long 
before death comes to them, they are pitched about by the 
action of the Atlantic rollers until they become a struggling 
mass, goring and trampling upon each other in the most 
horrible manner. Our informant, who saw only a mild example 
of this kind, as the rough weather he encountered did not 
last long, declared that the sight of the struggling and dying 
beasts, and the sound of their shrieks of agony, formed the 
most desolating experience that he had ever passed through. 
But those who have been on board a cattle-ship, when it has 
been pitched about for days, the hatches being necessarily 
closed all the time, tell of bodies ripped open, horns torn off, 
legs and backs broken, and other mutilations. And when the 
hatchways are opened, that the dead cattle may be drawn 
out, the scene and the stench are disgusting beyond description. 
Mr. Plimsoll has a great deal to say about the deck-loads of 
cattle, and no wonder, as ships are made pretty well un- 
manageable in rough weather when their decks are covered 
with cattle-shedding. Nor is this all, for he gives instances 
of the boats being so displaced by the shedding, that in the 
event of sudden wreck, as when a vessel is run down, it would 
be impossible to get at them in time. In a gale these 
structures are sometimes swept overboard, with all the cattle 
and any attendants who may be in them. For the safety of 
the top-heavy ship, this is the best thing that could happen. 
Nevertheless, it is disgraceful that ships should be so loaded 
that their safety in a storm is dependent upon such a 
catastrophe. The first officer of one vessel, built upon in this 
dangerous manner, which Mr. Plimsoll looked over, in reply 
to an expression of wonder that shipowners should expose 
cattle to so much suffering and men to such deadly peril 
by overloading their vessels in this way, bitterly said: 
“There is no cruelty to the cattle and no risk to the 
men that will stop them, if there is money in it.” In 
two ships that Mr. Plimsoll saw, the very poop was covered 
with shedding, so that four tiers of cattle might be carried, 
—two on the deck, and two below. One ship, boarded 
by the Commissioner of the New York Press, had her 
deck completely covered from stem to stern with sheds, 
over which were piled bales of hay, adding materially to the 
height of the superstructure and its resistance to the wind. 
The reporter asked one of the sailors how the crew could 
possibly handle a vessel so encumbered in a gale, with seas 
breaking over her; and the man replied that he did not know, 
as he had never been to sea in such a ship before, and was 
only going that time because he wanted to get his family to 
Liverpool, and could not get a passage in any other ship. He 
said also that ships like that never had the same crew twice, 
the hardships of one voyage being enough for them. The 
crews were always made up, he added, of men who wanted to 
get back to England, but had no money, and were willing to 
take big risks in order to reach home. Referring to the 
system of overloading shipswith cattle,one correspondent of the 
Press wrote :—‘ You will find a lot of opposition from shippers 
and owners who make money out of it; but I dare say there 
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is not a poor devil of a seaman who has been before the mast 
on one of these floating hells that will not bid you God-speed 
in your work from the bottom of his heart.” We will quote 
the description given by the Press of the case of one deck- 
loaded steamer, the ‘Iowa,’ which narrowly escaped founder- 
ing, not because it is the worst in the book—for it is far from 
that—but because it is a short one :— 

“ She sailed from New York early in the present [last] winter 
with 150 head of cattle on deck. Off the Banks she encountered 
heavy weather. For two days she rolled and pitched, during 
which time her deck-load of living, suffering beasts was thrown 
from side to side, goring each other with their horns. Scores of 
them were trampled underfoot, until finally a mighty wave struck 
the vessel, and the entire deck-structure was washed away, and 
with it the 150 cattle. The shifting of the deck-load caused the 
vessel to careen badly. In her hold, upon temporary platforms 
built up on each side, were 300 other cattle. In their struggles, 
the staging was thrown down, and the 300 beasts were thrown to 
the bottom of the hold. For a while Pandemonium reigned, and 
the tortured creatures bellowed and struggled, trampling and 
goring each others’ lives out, until the surviving ones sank ex- 

usted. The vessel then lay almost on her beam-ends. For- 

tunately, the wind subsided. She was righted after her hatchways 
had been opened, and all that mass of dead and dying cattle 
thrown overboard; but her escape was deemed little short of 
miraculous.” 
In the case of the lost ship ‘ Erin,’ according to the New 
York paper, 252 cattle were carried on the upper and 275 on 
the main deck, rendering her top-heavy. Among the instances 
of losses mentioned by Mr. Plimsoll are all but 33 out of 680 
in one vessel, all but 16 out of 276 in another, and all but 14 
out of 360 in a third. 

One of the worst features of the system under notice is 
connected with a rule made by the Insurance Companies. If an 
injured animal is slaughtered, they will not pay the insurance- 
money. Therefore, no matter what agonies a mutilated beast 
has to endure, and however certain its death is, it must be 
left to linger on until it dies a “natural death.” One case is 
mentioned in which an ox had both forelegs broken and one 
horn torn off, in addition to other injuries. It was dragged 
on to the deck, and lay there suffering the most excruciating 
pain for thirty hours, until it died of exhaustion. This rule of 
the Insurance Companies is a monstrous one, and ought to be 
prohibited by law. If the transport of live cattle across the 
Atlantic is to be allowed at all in future, it should be com- 
pulsory for every cattle-ship to carry a veterinary officer, who 
should be authorised to have every badly injured beast killed, 
and his certificate should suffice to secure the insurance. 
There might be a refrigerating-chamber in every ship, so that 
the meat of such cattle could be preserved. More effectual 
as a means of ensuring proper accommodation for the cattle, 
and the prevention of avoidable suffering, would be a law 
compelling shipowners to be responsible for the value of all 
cattle injured or lost. They can carry valuable breeding 
stock safely enough. It is all a question of expense; and if 
shippers cannot afford to pay for the safe transport of their 
animals, they should not be allowed to send them alive at all. 
Mr. Plimsoll would entirely prohibit the transport of beef-cattle 
across the Atlantic, and has had a prohibitive clause inserted 
in the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill, now 
before Parliament. One portion of his little book is devoted 
to arguments showing that the live-stock traffic from America 

or Canada is entirely unnecessary. He has spent days in the 
London Meat Market, getting evidence from salesmen and 
others, and he has come to the conclusion that the only reason 
why the live-stock traffic is kept up, is that butchers will give 
more for cattle slaughtered on this side, than for those killed 
in America or Canada, because they can sell the meat of the 
former as prime English or Scotch, whereas the carcasses 
brought in cold chambers betray their origin. He was 
assured that the meat killed in America, which is not frozen, 
but preserved at a temperature two degrees above freezing- 
point, is superior to that of the fevered and tortured beasts 
killed on this side, and as it is sold to consumers at 
a lower price, no public interest is involved in the main- 
tenance of the cruel system which he would prohibit. There 
is another point which Mr. Plimsoll mentions, but makes 
light of. Animals received at our ports alive can be held over 
from one market to another, if prices are not satisfactory, 
whereas the beef is commonly sold at once, for any price 
that can be obtained for it. It is pointed out, however, 
that the frozen meat sent here from Australasia and the River 
Plate is often kept for months in freezing-chambers, and that 
American beef could be kept, though not frozen, if cold 





chambers were provided for it. We doubt the disposition of 
Parliament to adopt Mr. Plimsoll’s proposal, and we fear there 
is no chance of his Bill being discussed during the present 
Session; but the haters of cruelty to animals in this country 
are numerous enough to insist upon the enormities exposed in 
the book before us being stopped. It is not too late to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into the system, with a view to 
legislation next Session, and we trust that such an appoint. 
ment will be proposed before Parliament separates. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA.* 

Tue first volume of this encyclopedia was reviewed in this 
journal nearly seven years ago (December 15th, 1883). It 
may be useful to remind our readers of the purpose of the 
work. It was intended to supplement the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (one-half of which had appeared when it was com. 
menced in 1882) from an American point of view. At the same 
time, it filled up occasional gaps left by accident or design in 
the older work. It gave, for instance, biographies of living 
persons, an element which had been deliberately excluded 
from the older work. The preface to the fourth volume 
further informs us of a certain function of correction that 
it has undertaken. We quote the words as they stand:— 
“The important subjects relating to the Bible, which have 
been treated in the Britannica in an extremely rationalistic 
spirit (the later volumes in this regard exceeding the earlier), 
have been discussed in this Supplement in a reverent manner 
by American scholars of acknowledged ability.” In the pre- 
face to the third volume also, a claim of the same kind is made. 
Not only on Biblical questions, but on such subjects as “ Free- 
trade, Homeopathy, Indulgences,” the public is asked to sus- 
pend itg judgment till the “statements of this work have been 
compared with those under the corresponding title in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Looking back at what we said in 1883, we note one thing 
with some satisfaction. We pointed out that the new work 
was very decidedly superior in its articles on American geo- 
graphy; and now we read in the preface to the fourth volume : 
—It is a fact manifest to all who have made the comparison, 
that since this American work has been under way, the suc- 
cessive volumes of the Britannica have given evidence of 
increasing attention to American subjects. Especially the 
several States and cities of this country have been more care- 
fully described by American writers. Some of these, therefore, 
whose names fall within the limits of this volume, it has been 
deemed unnecessary to treat again.” 


When we come to examine the volumes in detail, we find that, 
while they fulfil their function of supplementing the Britannica 
in a really useful and interesting way, they sometimes assume 
other offices not altogether so acceptable. In the third volume, 
for instance, we find an article on the “ Freedmen’s Bureau,” an 
important institution called into existence after the conclusion 
of the War of Secession, and dealing with many circumstances 
which, as the Negro question is not by any means settled, have 
not yet lost their importance. But when we come to “ Free- 
masonry,” we find ourselves less able to give an unreserved 
commendation. “The institution,” says the writer in the 
Britannica, “is not older than the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ;” and he goes on to controvert the somewhat extra- 
vagant pretensions to antiquity that have been advanced for 
the system. This does notat all satisfy the enthusiastic mason 
who writes the article for the Americana. According to him, 
“Freemasonry has, as the pages of history show, been cherished 
and perpetuated by a devoted brotherhood through centuries. 
Established for the purpose of fraternal deeds of charity and 
benevolence, it has spread in various shapes over the whole 
earth, and it has seconded the Christian religion in inculcating 
morality and the worship of the true God, whose name it has 
sacredly preserved.” This surely is a little exaggerated. But 
what are we to say of this, “Every one received into the 
Masonic Order in Christendom, is given the Holy Bible, as 
the rule and guide of his faith and practice,” when we confront 
it with the fact which the writer must have had before him, 
“The Grand Orient has lately ceased to require belief in a 
personal God as a test of membership”? The article on the 
“ Free-Soil Party” deals with a factor in American history 
which must not be neglected by any one who would estimate 
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the forces which met in their final conflict in the War of 
Secession. Then we come to a “ correction,” under the item 
of “ Free-trade.” Our readers will not expect us to review the 
arguments which Mr. George B. Dixwell, of Boston, marshals in 
favour of Protection. The United States are finding out—have, 
indeed, done no little since the article was written in finding 
out—that their commercial system involves them in very con- 
siderable difficulties. We are content to leave Mr. Dixwell to 
the logic of facts, a logic which does its work as surely, though 
as slowly, as other “ mills of God.” Meanwhile, we would only 
ask him not to spoil Horace’s rhythm by so grievous a mis- 
placement of words as “ Non homines, non di, non concessere 
columne.” “Freezing Mixtures ”—we take the items in their 
order, at the risk of producing some ludicrous juxtapositions 
—is a convenient supplemental article, the contents of which 
are probably to be found somewhere in the Britannica, but 
not so handily arranged for the purpose. Twelve biographi- 
cal articles of persons, living or recently dead, follow. Then 
comesan account of the “ Fringe Tree,” a Virginian variety of 
the shrub known as “Old Man’s Beard.” The article on 
“ Frog” supplies a number of details about varieties found 
both in North and South America. The same may be said of 
“Fruit.” This is a popular subject, which the scientific 
system of the Britannica did not permit it to discuss sepa- 
rately, even while supplying the facts. It is interesting to 
learn that the value of the orchard products in the States was 
estimated in 1880 at upwards of £5,000,000. New York heads 
tie list with a total of about £1,700,000. “Fuel” is also an 
“ American” article. Here, again, we are interested in reading 
that in 1880, out of a population of fifty millions (in round 
numbers), more than thirty-two millions used wood for 
domestic purposes, consuming more than one hundred and 
forty million cords. “Fugitive Slave Laws” is another 
valuable contribution to American history. 

What may be called the “ anti-rationalistic” articles in the 
Americana are to be found, largely if not chiefly, in the fourth 
volume. Dr. Willis Beecher, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
N.Y., contributes various articles to this part of the work. 
(We find some contributions of his in the earlier volumes, 
but they have not quite the same intention.) The most 
valuable of these deal with the subjects of the Prophets, 
Psalms, and Pentateuch. The dates of the Pentateuch and 
the Psalms hang, it must be allowed, very much together, and 
Dr. Beecher allows that if the exilic or post-exilic origin of the 
Pentateuch or Hexateuch be conceded, the so-called Davidic 
Psalms must be relegated to the same or even a later period. 
He addresses accordingly an elaborate argument, which we 
shall not attempt to appreciate, to establish the early date of the 
five books and Joshua, and supplements it by a careful review of 
the question under the head of “ The Psalms.” It is interesting 
to see the orthodox case taken up thus vigorously in the 
country where the shackles of creeds and articles are unknown. 
We turned with some curiosity to the corrective article on 
“Indulgences.” After all, Dr. O'Connor, who writes it, does 
not materially differ in his views from the remarkably 
moderate article in the Britannica. He thinks better, it 
would seem, of Tetzel than the world in general has agreed to 
think of him, holding that Luther’s charges were “clearly 
met” by him; but he allows that the abuses, introduced, he 
says, during the Western schism, and spread further by the 
questors and preachers of indulgences, “were finally sup- 
pressed by the Council of Trent.” Here, again, it is not the 
specific value of the article, but the fact of its appearance in 
what aims at being a national work, that is interesting. The 
article on “ Homeopathy,” to take the third of the three 
specified items, is little more than an unmixed panegyric on 
Hahnemann and his system. Most people will rather agree 
with the modicum of praise and censure accorded to him in 
the Britannica, that “his errors were great,” but that he had 
also the “great merit of disputing and discrediting indefen- 
sible modes of practice.” Is it not the fact that much of 
Hahnemann’s theory, and not less of his practice, have been 
suffered to fall into disuse, and that the ablest of those who 
call themselves by the name of his school are practically 
eclectics? Sed haec hactenus. Our impression of the whole 
work is, that it attains in a great measure the object at which 
it aims. Readers on both sides of the Atlantic will find it 
useful; for American subjects it may even be said to be in- 
dispensable. But now and then it has been allowed to 
become the organ of faddists and eccentrics. The general 





appearance of the volumes is satisfactory, but the paper is 
not to our liking. 





A WAIF OF THE PLAINS.* 

Mok: years ago than he cares to remember, the present writer 
chanced to find himself in a railway-carriage with a learned 
and saintly Bishop, who was so absorbed in a little book which 
he was holding close to his eyes, that he did not notice the 
entrance of a fellow-traveller. The day was beautiful, and so 
was the country through which the train was carrying its 
passengers with express speed. But the Bishop never raised 
his eyes off his little book, in yellow-paper covers, till he had 
finished it ; and then, dashing his pocket-handkerchief across 
his eyes and looking up, he observed for the first time that his 
travelling companion was no stranger to him. “Do you know 
this?” said the Bishop, holding up the little book. “I have 
never read anything more pathetic.” It was The Luck of 
Roaring Camp. Mr. Bret Harte has written much since then 
in prose and verse, but he shows no sign of having exhausted 
either his materials or his skill in dealing with them. And 
this is all the more remarkable because he has never wandered 
far afield from the scenes of his first literary triumph. It is 
human nature as seen among the diggers and farmers and 
roving adventurers of the Far West, that he still loves to 
explore and paint, always searching for the divine beneath 
the rudest forms of humanity, like the Italian labourer 
among the ruins of Pompeii, who works tenderly among the 
rubbish in the hope of unearthing some treasure of ancient 
art. It was once our lot to watch a workman thus engaged 
upon a shapeless block of concrete. Gently he chipped and 
scraped away till he at length exposed a beautiful Greek 
statue. Thus lovingly does Mr. Bret Harte dig among what 
others deem the ruins and refuse of humanity, and he 
proves in his last book that his hand has in no way lost its 
cunning. In A Waif of the Plains, we have Bret Harte’s old 
types of character, as fresh and vivid as if he had never 
painted them before; but we have, in addition, a charming 
portraiture of child-life. The hero and heroine of the book 
are a boy and a girl whose acquaintance we make as they are 
travelling in an emigrant-waggon across one of the great 
plains to California. They are playing at “keeping store.” 
“*T can show you a fine quality of sheeting at four cents a 
yard, double width,’ said the boy, rising and leaning on his 
fingers on the counter, as he had seen the shopmen do. ‘All 
wool, and will wash,’ he added, with easy gravity. ‘I can buy 
it cheaper at Jackson’s,’ said the girl, with the intuitive du- 
plicity of her bargaining sex. ‘ Very well,’ said the boy, ‘I 
won’t play any more.’ ‘Who cares?’ said the girl, indif- 
ferently.” The boy thereupon suggests playing at “ damaged 
stock.” “The girl looked up. The suggestion was bold, bad, 
and momentarily attractive. But she only said, ‘No!’ 
apparently from habit, picked up her doll, and the boy 
clambered to the front of the waggon. The incomplete 
episode terminated at once with that perfect indifference 
and irresponsibility common to all young animals. If either 
could have flown away or bounded off finally at that moment, 
they would have done so with no more concern for prelimi- 
nary detail than a bird or squirrel.” The story is full of 
observations like this, so true to Nature and so delicately 
touched. Here is another. The children loiter behind the 
waggon, and are tempted off the track in chase of a coyote. 
The sun sinks beneath the plain under “that great blue 
crystal bowl, filled with dust and fire by day, with stars and 
darkness by night.” When the truants turn to regain the 
waggon, they find that it has vanished. The boy lifts the 
tired girl in his arms, dropping her head over his shoulder, 
and bidding her keep a good look-out behind while he 
looks ahead. “After Clarence had stumbled on for a few 
moments, she said: ‘Do you see anything, Kla’uns?’ ‘Not 
yet.” ‘No more don’t I” This equality of perception ap- 
parently satisfied her,” and she fell asleep. This delicious in- 
consequence is thoroughly childlike. 


After four years’ separation, Clarence and Susy meet again 
accidentally; he fourteen, and she ten. They are both at 
school, and Susy finds a chance of making an assignation at a 
restaurant, where they have strawberries and cream. She has 
grown into a desperate little flirt, and makes love to her old 
companion with easy grace. “Clarence was desperate; butas 
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yet idealess and voiceless. At last, with an effort, over his 
spoon, he gasped a floating recollection: ‘Do you still like 
flap-jacks, Susy?’” Susy does; but her thoughts just now are 
on flirtation intent, and most amusingly does Bret Harte 
describe its course. 

How true to Nature is the following incident, where the 
brave boy lays down the sleeping girl on the plain, when they 
have lost the waggon, and watches over her through the dark- 
ness! Presently there appears close to their hiding-place “a 
human figure, so dishevelled and fantastic, and yet so mean 
and puerile in its extravagance, that it seemed the outcome of 
a childish dream. It was a mounted figure, but so ludicrously 
disproportionate to the pony it bestrode that it might have 
been a straggler from some vulgar wandering circus. A tall 
hat, crownless and brimless, a castaway of civilisation, sur- 
mounted by a turkey’s feather, was on its head; over its 
shoulders hung a dirty, tattered blanket, that scarcely covered 
the two painted legs, which seemed clothed in soiled yellow 
hose.” The boy despises the Indian, who was the scout of a 
band of scalpers stealthily pursuing the waggon. “Yet a 
moment after, when the figure wheeled and disappeared 
towards the undulating West, a strange chill crept over him. 
He did not know that in this puerile phantom and painted 
pigmy the awful majesty of death had passed him by.” 
Observe here the artistic intuition which perceives that the 
grotesque puerility of the figure rather heightens than lessens 
the terror inspired by the apparition, giving it an intenser 
reality. 

The story has a plot and a mystery, but we will leave our 
readers to find them out for themselves; and it closes while 
the children are still at school, which is provoking, for every 
reader must be dying to know what became of Clarence and 
the flirtatious Susy. Bret Harte promises that it “may be a 
matter of future record,” and we trust that the future is not 
very distant. Altogether the book is delightful. In none of 
his previous works—and that is saying much—has Bret Harte 
exhibited more powerfully his rare faculty of bringing a scene 
vividly before us, or more skilfully his delicate appreciation 
of character in old and young alike. It is a book to be 
thoroughly recommended, both for its literary merits and for 
the healthy tone which pervades it. 





AMONG THE NAIRS.* 
THERE is but little strangeness left in the India which is 
“done” nowadays by the tourist refugees from the winter of 
our ever-growing discontent; but a good deal still lingers in 
the “ Model State,” as the province of Travancore (a tributary 
of Great Britain hardly known until within the last twenty 
years), is deservedly called. This beautiful region of South- 
Western India, lying at the base of the lower extremities of 
the grand Western Ghauts which bound it on the east, now 
rising abruptly in bare and rocky peaks, now covered from 
foot to summit with pathless forests, rejoices in a profuse and 
verdant vegetation, charming to behold, but produced by nine 
months of rain, that is only slightly intermittent, in the year, 
From the summit of these great heights, the traveller sees 
Travancore “lying to the west, spotted with shade and 
sunshine.” The solitary places of the giant hills are rarely 
visited ; the country just beneath them is the haunt of the 
elephant, the tiger, the leopard, and the wild boar; the 
coast is belted with palms, the cocoa, the areca, and others, 
and the native villages and separate huts rise among the 
stately trees. The aspect of the country is singularly calm 
and restful; but its principal inhabitants are called Nairs, 
or Warriors. They are almost as light-coloured as Euro- 
peans, and the women fair, with jet-black hair, are very 
handsome. The ancient fame of the Nairs as “born soldiers ” 
is a thing of the past ; they are gentle, docile beings now, with 
little or no likeness to the curious description of them given 
in Johnson’s Relations of the Famous Kingdoms of the 
World (1611). Colonel Drury says: “I have always found 
them to be most courteous and affable in their bearing; and 
in regard to their social qualities, fit to hold their own against 
any Europeans.” They have peculiar but harmless customs. 
The typical sign of gentility, the “gig ” of Travancore, is an 
umbrella. Their superstitious practices are numerous but not 
revolting, and many of them relate to their dwellings. 
They are very particular about the east door, always 
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going out for the first time in the morning through this 
entrance, because from it they first see the morning sun, which 
they reverently salute. To transmigrate.into the body of 
a white cow is good, into that of a buffalo is evil fortune, 
Trial by ordeal existed until a comparatively recent period, 
snakes played a foremost part in the tests, and the cobra js 
still held sacred, a bit of garden being partitioned off jn 
honour of those reptiles for the chance of their coming. 
Colonel Drury gives the following curious instances of 
reverence for the cobra :— 

“TI had an outhouse which I wanted to pull down, but my 
servants begged me not. I found that a cobra had taken up its 
abode there, and they used to feed it daily. They would sooner 
desert a building than eject a cobra. An Arab merchant, on the 
point of sailing with a cargo of cocoa-nuts from the port of 
Cochin, discovered a large cobra in the hold of the vessel. He 
had it fed and carefully preserved, as the safety of the vessel 
would depend on the creature’s life. Whenever the natives find 
a dead cobra, they burn its body with a piece of sandal-wood, a 
grain of gold, coral, and other things, using the same ceremonies 
as they would at the funeral of a man of high caste. European 
soldiers and sailors sometimes turn this custom to good account, 
by killing a cobra and selling it to the natives, who eagerly buy 
it for the sake of giving it a good funeral.” 


The caste system is terribly strict. The Pulleahs and 
Caanekars (the latter the lowest of all) are wretched creatures, 
the former only being privileged to wear a garment reaching 
to their knees and a fillet on their heads, also to employ 
barbers. The Caanekars are never allowed to come near the 
town, and even in the villages, when they came to buy rice, 
Colonel Drury has seen them deposit the price twenty paces 
in front of the shop and retire to a certain distance; then the 
shopkeeper would come out, put down the rice, take up the 
money, and withdraw, when the poor slave would take 
possession of his purchase. Twenty yards is the prescribed 
distance that must always be maintained between a low-caste 
person and one of a higher. But when a Brahmin comes 
along the road, the people scatter on both sides, to make way 
for the purer being. The story of the man who said, “ Please, 
Sahib, the tiger who owns my village,” is surpassed by the 
following : “A caste called the Ollares, who live in the jungles 
and collect honey and wax in the forests, wear little or no 
clothing, and regard the tiger as their uncle. When a tiger 
dies, either naturally or by violence, the Ollares shave 
their head in token of mourning, and eat no cooked food for 
three days.” Thisis, however, not so surprising, when we learn 
that they can eat no flesh but that of animals which have 
been killed by tigers. What a precarious commissariat theirs 
must be! Of another jungle race, the Naiaddys, the author 
says that they are the most wretched outcasts on the face of 
the earth. These stunted beings build a kind of dwelling in 
trees, to escape from the wild beasts; these they hunt, having 
no food except their flesh and the forest roots. Rice is un- 
known to them. The Brahmins are, of course, the highest 
caste, even the Royal family ranking second to them. The 
author’s account of their privileges is very interesting, so is 
his description of the influence of fatalism upon the people. 
He sums it up in one significant sentence: “The gallows 
has no terrors for them.” 


With his arrival at Courtallum, “the Spa of Southern 
India,” situate at the foot of the Eastern Ghauts in the 
Tinnevelly country, the sporting interest of Colonel Drury’s 
work begins, and with elephants. His tales of slaughter are 
briefer and better written than those of most hunters of “ big 
game;” but, like all such stories, they are monotonous and re- 
pulsive, and one gladly passes them by to come to his arrival 
at Trevandrum (the capital) and his account of the Rajah, an 
interesting princely personage, accomplished, well educated, 
frank, and genial. “He isa living proof,” says the author, 
“ of the excellent system of English education which has been 
introduced into his country, not only for the benefit of himself 
and family, but for all his subjects.” At his first interview 
with the Rajah, Colonel Drury was sprinkled by his High- 
ness with rose-water, and decorated by the attendants with 
many wreaths of highly-scented flowers. We have space for 
only one story of this Court, and one other illustrative of the 
business methods of the Nairs. Here is the first. One of 


the Princes, poring over advertisements in the papers, saw, 
among other novelties, some “fine perukes” for sale. He 
had no notion what “ perukes ” were, but it would have hurt 
his pride to inquire, so he had a dozen ordered on chance. 
The parcel arrived, and was opened. The horror of his High- 
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ness was great. “ Wat have they sent me?” he exclaimed, 
«Twelve human scalps with the skin on! How horrible ! 
Where do the English get these scalps from? Do the English 
do these things? Away with them instantly!” The second 
story is as follows :— 

« An officer, in shooting snipe, had the misfortune to lodge the 
contents of his gun in the body of a cooly, who was working in 


field, unperceived by the sportsman. Captain F— was not 
poe at the time of the extent of the mischief done, but the man 


died. Next day he received a deputation from the relatives of the | 


deceased, who handed him the following extraordinary docu- 
ment :— 
Captain F —— Dr. 
To one bloody murder committed ... ‘“ 
Contents received.” 

We wish that space would admit of our giving an extract 
from a striking description of an entertainment given some 
years ago by the Rajah of Tanjore, where there was an exhi- 
bition of the wrestlings of men, and fights among half-wild 
animals. This was a wonderful, in many respects a horrible 
spectacle, a revival in its degree of the amphitheatre of old 
Rome. Colonel Drury makes his reader see the mingling of 
splendour and squalor, grandeur and barbarism, the gorgeous 
colouring, the immense crowd, and the ponderous beasts. His 
description of the “sports,” especially the performance with 
knives, is vivid but repulsive. Elephant and tiger stories 
never come amiss; we have them in Colonel Drury’s hill 
expeditions. We can give only one; but it is sufficient to 
illustrate one side of native life in the province of Travancore. 
The author was in the Vailey Mullay, where a wind as 
remorseless as that of Dante’s vision never ceases blowing. 
(“This fellow,” said a native functionary, speaking of the 
wind, “he never stop still. The sun rest, the moon rest; 
sometimes the sea rest; but this fellow he never rest.”) :— 


Rs. 5 


“There was no village,” says the author, “but a Mahommedan 
Ryot had a farm there, and was the possessor of a few paddy 
fields. On inquiring of the native superintendent what kind of 
place we had come to, ke replied in his usual quaint way: ‘ This 
is the tigers’ house; all tigers live here; here tigers, there tigers, 
everywhere tigers.’ He proved to be in the right. One night a 
tiger got into a cattle-shed and killed seventeen buffaloes out of 
the herd. Finding the wall from which he had descended too 
high for him to escape by, he piled one dead buffalo on another until 
he had raised them to a sufficient height for him to use the 
heaped-up carcases as a stepping-stone, and thus the buffaloes 
were found in the morning.” 

Colonel Drury’s description of the flora of Travancore is 
most interesting; his account of the progress of the people, 
the arresting influence of Brahminism, the conscientious 
government of the Rajah, and the extinction of slavery, 
renders his work a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the actual condition of Southern India; and his summing-up 
is characteristically cheerful. “ With every advantage for 
communication with foreign countries,” he says, “the march 
of improvement must steadily progress in this beautiful land, 
and a faithful alliance with the British Government must be 
productive of that increasing wealth and prosperity it so 
richly deserves.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—~>——_ 

Burdett’s Hospital Annual, 1890. Edited by Henry C. Burdett. 
(The Hospital Office.)—This Annual contains, as usual, a great 
amount of interesting and valuable information. The average 
cost of beds is one of the facts to which one naturally 
turns. Taking the eleven hospitals to which medical schools are 
attached, it is found to vary from £110 16s. 8d. at University 
College, to £70 18s. 9d. at the Westminster, according to one 
mode of reckoning ; and £101 10s. 11d. at King’s College, to £64 9s. 
at the Westminster, according to another. The average cost of 
each in-patient gives a somewhat different result. Here the 
maximum is found at King’s College (£8 11s. 7d.), and the mini- 
mum again at the Westminster (£4 10s. 7d.); but University 
College Hospital, instead of being at the top of the list, as it is 
by one reckoning, now has four above it. The figure is £6 Os. 7d. 
The cost of alcohol is greatest at St. George’s (£3 6s. 5d. per bed), 
and least at the Homeopathic (£1 2s. 4d.) The cost of provisions 
seems to vary in an inverse ratio, for they cost £30 3s. 4d. at the 
Homeopathic, and £23 1s. 9d. at St. George’s. It should be observed 
that neither St. Bartholomew’s nor St. Thomas’s appears in the list. 
The first of these makes no return as to expenditure, but states its 
average income (for the last three years) at £59,693 (a larger 
sum than any of the hospitals that make returns). The average 
number of beds is 540. If we deduct from the income the 





| cost of the Convalescent Home at Swanley, £3,200, and 1s. 
a head for the 17,130 out-patients, and £500 for the 127,551 
casualties, we get in round numbers about £100 per bed. St. 
Thomas’s makes no return of income, but gives £39,167 for ex- 
penditure. Making a similar deduction for the 25,913 out- 
patients, we get about £38,006 to be divided by an average number 
of 365 beds occupied, with a quotient of a little over £104. 

Two volumes of the excellent series of “ Popular County His- 
tories ” (Elliot Stock) may be mentioned together. These are 
A History of Cumberland, by Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., and 
A History of Warwickshire, by Sam. Timmins, F.S.A. The first is the 
more scientifically constructed of the two. It takes the reader 
| through the various historical periods, the writer showing through- 
| out the thorough mastery of his subject which all interested in 
antiquarian matters know to be characteristic of him. Cumber- 
land has, indeed, more of a continuous historical interest than 
most English counties, a superiority which is, so to speak, 
symbolised by its possession of so much of the great Roman 
vallum. To this magnificent work, Chancellor Ferguson devotes, 
of course, special attention. After this he has a good deal to say 
about the British Kingdoms of Cumbria and Strathclyde. “The 
Norman Settlement” is described in four chapters, “The 
Baronies,” “The Forest,” “The City,” and ‘The Church.” 
Afterwards we have “The Sixteenth-Century Border War- 
fare,” with many curious facts about Dacres and Cliffords and 
Scotts. We may notice the remarkable statement that in 
1598 more than eight thousand deaths took place from the 
Plague in the four deaneries of Penrith, Kendal, Richmond, 
and Carlisle. It would be interesting to know what was the 
population. Even now it can hardly be more than a hundred 
thousand. Later times are somewhat hurried over; in fact, the 
writer is sadly cramped for room. He could have told us some- 
thing, had occasion served, of the Church in the eighteenth century 
that would have been news to most readers. Warwickshire does 
not lend itself so well to the method which has been followed with 
such success in dealing with Cumberland. It has a history, of 
course, and it has legends. It boasts the glories of Guy of Warwick, 
and the Battle of Edge Hill was fought within its borders. But its 
interest is, one might say, chiefly personal and literary. Mr. 
Timmins does not give an undue space to Shakespeare, but he has 
much that is interesting to say about him. Michael Drayton was 
born in the county, though his family came from Leicestershire. 
An antiquarian of eminence himself, Mr. Timmins has a good list 
of antiquarians to celebrate, headed by the famous Sir William 
Dugdale. Among Warwickshire artists, the most famous are 
David Cox, born at Birmingham, and Thomas Creswick, who, 
however, was a Warwickshire man only by adoption. Another 
man of note who identified himself with the county was William 
Hulton, of Birmingham. Walter Savage Landor was a native. 
The warlike Bishop Compton was one of the Compton-Winyates 
family. Archbishop Bird Sumner was born at Kenilworth, as was 
Bishop Samuel Butler. This is a very pleasant book. 

Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth. By Léon Tolstoi. Translated 
by Constantine Popoff. (Elliot Stock.)—A curious, photographic 
picture of the author’s life, covering some ten years, beginning 
shortly after his tenth birthday, and ending with his being 
plucked in one of the university examinations, an event which we 
may perhaps conjecturally assign to his twentieth year. Count 
Tolstoi has such a marvellous power of making his readers realise 
the moods of others, that we may well expect all possible vividness 
in this portrayal of his own mind. This is, of course, the main 
interest of the volume ; but if the pictures of Russian manners are 
so far inferior, they are also excellent. 


Acrobats and Mountebanks. By H. le Roux and J. Garnier. 
Translated from the French by A. P. Morton. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—The title-page adds, “with 233 illustrations,” a 
matter so important in relation to the book that we call special 
attention to it. If the plan of our paper permitted, we would 
reproduce some specimens. Nothing would better commend the 
work to our readers. These must be content with the assurance 
that they are unusually interesting and effective. The letterpress 
is good, often sparkling and bright, though sometimes a little 
obscure, from the allusiveness of its style; and Mr. Morton 
has preserved with much skill its French vivacity. The first 
chapter describes the organisation of the profession of showman 
(if the word can be used) in France, England, and elsewhere, 
and its organs in the Press. Then we are told about great 
showmen. Mr. Barnum has the widest celebrity; but there are 
others of note in their own spheres. We read about charmers of 
snakes and tamers of lions, about trainers of animals and the 
animals they train (some of the stories are very pathetic), about 
dwarfs and equestrians, male and female, about equilibrists and 
acrobats. ‘‘I have now frequented the society of banquistes for 
many years, and am on confidential terms with them; I cannot 
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express too often the very great esteem I feel for them.” 


preacher, some curious questions suggest themselves. Is there, 


for instance, any religious theory which has a place in its system 


for these occupations? Yet some who follow them are not only 
well-conducted but devout. 


thrown to her the night before, to the Virgin’s Chapel. 
tainly,” was the answer; 
received the communion ; she often communicates.” Why not? 
and yet the pictures of her have a somewhat incongruous look. 

The Land of the Viking, and the Empire of the Tsar. By E. Frazer 
Blackstock. 


letters to the Press won golden opinions, and whose courage sur- 
mounted all difficulties.”” The reflections that occasionally rise 
to the surface are rather commonplace, such as that “the strangely 
powerful influence that Nature exerts over human beings was 
never more potent than when we stood upon the North Cape.” 
Occasionally, also, globe-trotters’ English has a startling effect 
upon the nerves, as when we read: ‘‘ Thence we went to Cologne, 
with its traditional smells, grand cathedral, and church of eleven 
thousand virgins, where the bones of the slaughtered maidens are 
arranged on the walls in grotesque designs.” Yet whoever may 
wish to read an account of Stockholm and Bergen, St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, the Hermitage and the Kremlin, written in chatty 
English of the kind favoured by boarding-school girls, could 
hardly do better than read this little book. 

Charles Stanford: Memories and Letters. Edited by his Wife. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—In this volume we have the memorials 
of a very worthy man, who for a number of years was minister in 
Denmark Place Baptist Chapel, Camberwell, who is known in 
religious literature for his biographies of Doddridge and Alleine, 
and of whom, after death, Mr. Spurgeon said, in his quaint way : 
—“ There was a holy sanctified wit that seemed to twinkle like 
the Pleiades in all his speeches.” Born in 1823, in Northampton, 
Charles Stanford was not intended originally for the ministry; 
but he drifted into it; his pastoral career was divided chiefly 
between Devizes and Camberwell. If ever a man was devoted to 
his work, it was he. He suffered much from blindness and even 
more painful ailments; but he was always bright, always in- 
dustrious, to the last able to sympathise with others, to the last able 
to write little books of various kinds, instinct with the old Puritanic 
theology. Perhaps no man of his own time was more respected 
within his own communion, or, for that matter, beyond it, than 
Charles Stanford. Why he was so respected is fully shown by 
the letters which the affection of his widow has collected, and 
which form the bulk of this volume. They are full of a simple 
evangelical piety, but they are always cheery, and not infrequently 
relieved by a quiet humour. This book of necessity appeals to a 
rather limited circle of readers; but by that circle it deserves to 
be thoroughly appreciated. 


The Makers of Modern English. By W. I. Dawson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This is a misleading title. We expect a critical 
essay on the changes and development through which the English 
language has passed in the hands of the great poets of this cen- 
tury. What we get is, to quote the sub-title, “ A Popular Hand- 
book of the Greater Poets of the Century.” This is a subject 
which has often been handled before; the other is comparatively 
new. But, estimating what we have got in the volume before us, 
we may say that Mr. Dawson, if he has little or nothing that is 
new to say, is a safe guide, his criticism generally just, his moral 
judgment generally, but not always, sound. We question the 
applicability to Burns of the saying about “ building the sepul- 
chres of the prophets.” It is almost profane to speak of such a 
man as a prophet. Mr. Dawson recognises that “genius is no 
apology for breaches of the moral law.” And it is idle to blame 
the “brilliant society of wealth and culture in Edinburgh ” for 
not helping the poet. Burns was one of the men who cannot be 
helped. We discover in another essay the unqualified statement 
that “of the generosity of Shelley’s impulses there can be no 
question.” His first impulses may have been generous, but his 
after-conduct was sometimes very ungenerous. The essays on 
Wordsworth and Tennyson are as good as any in the book. It is 
specially true of the latter to say that “poetry has not been a 
pastime to him, but the supreme passion and toil of his life.” In 
this, indeed, he has never heen surpassed, and very seldom equalled. 

Blindfold. By Florence Marryat. 38 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—There is little or nothing to be said about Blindfold that we 
have not said about other works from the same pen. The interior 


Thatis a 
pleasing testimony. If there is any final cause in the faculties 
which human beings possess, and if, as seems clearly the case, an 
acrobat has faculties as markedly distinctive as a poet or a 


“She is pious, then?” one of the 
authors’ correspondents represents himself as asking about a 
certain Erminia, when he hears that she has taken a bouquet 
“ Cer- 
“it is only a fortnight since she 


(Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—This is rather a 
matter-of-fact American book of travel in familiar regions,—and 
that although among the dramatis persone there is one “ whose 





of the Australian home of the brothers Dorrian is, perhaps, 
sketched with a little more audacity than usual. Beyond that 
there is nothing very noticeable about the story. The author 
makes of the last novelties matériels pour servir. This time we 
have hypnotism. Olga, who marries one of the Dorrians, is 
victim of the hypnotic powers of a certain Count Paul Adrastikoff, 
—indeed, is compelled to the marriage by them. Altogether, it 
is a very disagreeable set of people to whom we are introduced in 
Blindfold, and it is decidedly to be regretted that, for the purpose 
of bringing the novel to an end, one of the very disreputable 
brothers has to be resuscitated. 

Joints in our Social Armour. By James Runciman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Mr. Runciman expresses himself with a vigour 
which leaves nothing to be desired. He leaves no doubt as to 
what he thinks,—and he thinks, anyhow, on the right side, if we 
cannot always feel intellectually agreed with him. He writes on 
“ War,” for instance, and gives a very forcible, photograph-like 
picture of a battle. We thoroughly sympathise with him in his 
wish to put things in plain language, strip war of its “pomp 
and consequence,” and make men see what it really means. But 
are there not signs that the “universal struggle for existence” 
may become fiercer as time goes on? The struggle for parts of 
the world that are the least desirable to inhabit looks like it. To 
deal with these essays in detail is impossible. They touch on 
nearly every social and economical topic. On “The Drink Ques- 
tion ” Mr. Runciman is especially vigorous. He thinks little, we 
observe, of mechanical restrictions. There are some notable 
observations on ‘‘ Disasters at Sea.” “The Turf” is made the 
object of some denunciations which read like Juvenal in prose. 
Altogether this is a very vigorous deliverance. It should stir up 
those that read to that “ dead-lift individual effort ” which, to use 
Mr. Runciman’s own words, is the only effective way of doing 
away with evil. 

Glimpses into Nature’s Secrets. By E.A. Martin. (Elliot Stock.) 

—This is a small and thoroughly readable book about Nature and 
her secrets. The writer takes a variety of rambles over hill and 
dale and along the sea-shore, and chats pleasantly and apprecia- 
tively, without oppressing us with weighty science or boring us 
with prolixity. At the same time, he manages to convey a con- 
siderable quantity of information about animals, flowers, and 
stones, and the lessons they teach. 
Epictetus. (Walter Scott.)—This is a revised edition, published 
in “The Camelot Series,” of Professor T. W. Rolleston’s transla- 
tion of Epictetus. It is needless to testify to the admirable 
manner in which the work of presenting to an English public 
what St. Augustine termed Liber Epicteti nobilissimi Stoici, has 
been performed. Mr. Rolleston has done for Epictetus what Mr. 
Long did for Marcus Aurelius. 
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| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE. 
[CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
| 


r) 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; — 5 hcg a Poy ny Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns. ing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCKE. " ae 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 


CHURCH 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 
INSTITUTION. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions ! 
Heap OFFICE. 


9 and 10 KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 














Tuis form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
because clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
wita ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serious and permanent 
injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Ninth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, 
in all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Re-registered 
D’OYLY & CO., LimiTED, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


“vVINOLIA” 
SOAP. 


CONTAINS EXTRA CREAM—NO SODA AND POTASH. 
This Soap is not ‘‘ doctored up,” like transparent soaps, with methylated spirit, 
sugar, and rosin, and is free from colouring matters, alkalies, and chemicals 
found in ordinary toilet soaps. It is made from edible fats, choicely scented, and 
cleanses without doing harm. Of all Chemists, at 6d., 8d., and 10d. 














ROS VENOR GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m, to 7 p.m. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

will CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 2nd, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admis- 
sion, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the ey year. = in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
int le 





e School, about 





Boren AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
‘ CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, I and 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Ea avai and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

‘or Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dai f Inst i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, ¥c., apply to the PRINGIPAL,’ ecto 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


er HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 
~ EGHAM, SURREY. 
e MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OOTOBER 3rd. x 
for ENTRANOE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and od peers 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L. OLIFFORD SMITH, 


Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLAOE,-BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890. Systematic instruction is given by Professors 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also at liberty to 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of study. 





for 
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oa oa instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced for the 
rofessors’ Lectures. The new laboratories and the additional rooms for the 
resident students are now in use.—Prospect’ may be obtained by application to 


LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A 

_/ HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 
Girls of the Middle Olass), which will be opened in January, 1891. The Election 
will be held in September or October. Minimum » £200. No residence.— 
For further particulars, apply to GEORGE H. POPE, Merchants’ Hall, Bristol. 


ERLIN, W., Maassen St. 13.—Fraulein LANGE has a 
very COMFORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH and GERMAN GIRLS. 
Every opportunity for studying languages, music, and painting. Highest 
references. New boarders can travel under the charge of a lady leaving England 
end of September. 


singe MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, or for the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is otfered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridge Higher al Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CRKED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Pre; aration for Universities, 
&. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 23rd.—Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE£.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
i. _—- Schools transferred, Partnerships arranged.—27 REGENT 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


OUTH COAST.—LEASE of SCHOOL-HOUSE (with 

furniture), four years to run, to be DISPOSED of. Suitable for a Lady 

or Gentleman with Junior Pupils, or Private Tutor preparing for Exams. Very 

| pod position. Rent, £100.—Address, ‘‘T, R.,”” 17 Upper Gloucester Place, 
ondon. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses, London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S!éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
re -» 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


| 4. SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 
CHANCERY. — Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.C.B., strongly 
recommends a Lady and Gentleman with whom the above would find a 
comfortable HOME, joined to great educational advantages. The lady is the 
daughter of a late E.I. Chaplain.—“ N. M.,” Treacher’s Royal Library, Brighton. 


| Fg oy PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 
Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 
bas been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEL D- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 
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pial and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


PresipENt—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
CuarrMaNn oF CouncIt—The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, F.R.8, 


SESSION 1890-91. 

Matriculation or Entrance Examinations will be held on September 22nd to 
24th for the Central Institution, and on September 30th for the Day Department 
of the Technical College, Finsbury. ——— 

CENTRAL INSTITUTION. ers ; 

The Courses of Technical Instruction at the Central Institution of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute are adapted to the requirements of persons who are 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers and Teachers, and are under the direction of Professor 
Unwin, F.RS., M.I.C.E. (Dean of the Institution), Professor Armstrong, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., and Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 30th. The Entrance 
Examination will be held on September 22nd to 24th. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction, and of the Entrance 
Scholarships, on application at the Central Institution, Exhibition Road, or at 
the Office of the Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGH, FINSBURY. 

DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age. A 

The Day Classes at the Oity and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury, 

rovide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers and 

echnical Chemists, and are under the direction of Professor 8, P. Thompson, 
D.Sc., Principal of the College, Professor J. Perry, F.RS., and Professor R. 
Meldola, F.R.S. : 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 7th. The Entrance Exami- 
nation will be held on September 30th. 

EVENING DEPARTMENT for Apprentices, Journeymen, Foremen, and 
others, Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Technical 
Chemistry, Applied Art, Cabinet Making, Metal Plate Work, Builders’ and 
Plumbers’ Work, Carpentry and Joinery, Bricklaying, &c. __ 

Fees from 6s. to 25s. for the Session, inclusive of Laboratories and Workshops, 

The SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY EVENING, September 29th. 

Apprentices are admitted at half the ordinary fees. 4 

For further particulars of Day and Evening Classes, Scholarships, &c , apply at 
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jt. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOr, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. ™ 

The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ast, 
—_ :- ee will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir FREDERICK Poztoc,’ 

art., M.A. ° 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Competition, 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the Subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of Candidates. : 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific ang 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean, ~” 

G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean, 
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the College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., or at the Office of the Institute, 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 


City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, B.C. 
S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
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For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 








SECOND EDITION.—Now ready at all the Libraries, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 


PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST: 
A Novel. 


By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (“‘ GULLIFER ”) 
and Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 


A GIRL’S RIDE IN ICELAND. 
By ETHEL B. HARLY (Mrs. Alex. Tweedie), 
Author of “The Oberammergau Passion-Play, 1890,” 
With numerous Ill ustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s, 

“Future visitors will find in the volume much 
practical information of a useful kind, including 
details as to expenses and routes, and it may well 
— asa handbook of Icelandic travel.”—Morning 

ost. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo, c’oth, price 21s. 
VE’S LOYALTY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ELSIE GREY.” 
“The story is on the whole both fresh and in- 
teresting. The writer has so told his story that one 
takes an interest in it at the outset, and reads it 
throughout with pleasure.’’—Scotsman, 


LOVE-LETTERS OF A BYGONE AGE, 
Edition. price 63 


New Edi 3. 
LETTERS FROM DOROTHY 
OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM 


TEMPLE, 1652-54. 
Edited by E, A. PARRY. 
“The pleasantest book imaginable,’’—Saturday 
Review. 
** Her epistolary style gives her letters a superior 
place in English literature.”—Athenzum, 


Feap. 8vo, paper, price 1s. 
CHILDREN. 
: By 8. L. RICHMOND. 
With a Preface by SARAH TYTLER, 

A book for all mothers, being a series of short 
practical papers on the care and home training of 
young people, their mental, moral, and bodily cul- 
ture; with full directions for nursing them through 
their ordinary diseases, and teaching them how to 
preserve their health ; also plain instructions how to 
cater for a family and to prepare their meals, in- 
cluding inexpensive menus for dinner, breakfast, and 
supper. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN LIBRARY OF 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Cloth, uncut edges, 1s. each vol., or in cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, price 1s, 6d, 


The Two New Volumes are— 
8. AUGUSTINE'S | CITY OF GOD. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, 
London, 





USE 
a 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—"'I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’” 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 94, AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
VirGinie: A TALE OF ONE HunprRED YEARS AGO. 
By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. Chaps, 43-48. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
Potty, A GoverRNEsS. By Emily H. Hickey. 
A Pack or Carbs. By Richard Marsh. 
Star-Gazine. By William Schooling. 
Tue SuHratt. By E. M. Ower. 
Fuat Fishes AND Fiat Fisues, By Edward E. 
Prince. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lona@Mans, GREEN, and Co, 





THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 351. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Tur HappINaTON MEMORIALS. 
2. THE JouRNAL OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 
3. PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
4, Tue Lire anD Works OF LAVOISIER. 
5. THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS. 
6. MONTCHRESTIEN, THE First FRENCH ECONOMIST, 
7. RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN RussiA, 
8. Brrvs IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
9. CHARLES, PRINCE DE LIGNE. 
10. Tae CAMPAIGN IN THE SUDAN. 
11, THe HovusE or Commons FOILED. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 
Tue Decay or NonconrormiTy. By Rev. R. Free, 





THe MINOR ORDERS AND OFFICES OF THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 

THe Late DEAN OF MANCHESTER, By “ Amicus 
Amico.” 

Eminent CHURCHMEN.—II. GEORGE HERBERT (con- 
cluded). By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Earty EcciesiasticaL Music IN THE WESTERN 
Cuurcn. By W. J. Birk a 

Tue Historica, CHurcHES OF En@Ltanp.—I, 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. (Illustrated.) By Rev. H, 
Hayman, D.D. 

A Few Worps anouT PLANTIN AND THE PLANTIN- 
Moretvus Museum. By Madame de Goey. 

**Vireinie’s Huspanpd.” Chaps. 3-45. By Esmé 
Stuart. 

“ Rusy, V.C.” By Amy Wilson. 

Some Curious Fisnes. By Andrew Wilson. 

Some Notes on THE HIsTORY OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.—I, PrioR TO THE INVENTION OF 
Printina. (Illustrated.) By Charles Welsh. 

Porutar Astronomy. Chap. 5, THe Sun. (Illus- 
trated.) By H. Clements. 

**CHANGED Lots; on, Nopopy Cares.” Chaps, 3-5, 
(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

STORIEs OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, Chap. 2. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— 

Biblical Questions—Reviews—" Useful Books” List. 
GRIFFITH Farran OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himeelf after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B., BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For AUGUST. 
Our Hospitats: 
1, THe House Sureron. By John H. Morgan. 
2, A Practica, View or Noursine. By Isla 
Stewart. 
Marcia Chaps, 29-32. By W. E. Norris. 
Earty Days REcALLED. By Mrs. Ross, (To be 
concluded.) 
PrerRE Loti. By Malle. Blaze de Bury. 
Otp Lorp Kitconnetu. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 
THE LEGEND OF THe BRIAR ROS, 
HELIGOLAND In 1890. 
THaT FippLeR FELLOW. (Conclusion.) By Horace 
Hutchinson, 
&., &.,  &. 
London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 341, 
Is published THIS DAY, 

CoNTENTS, 
1, Eron CoLiEGe. 
2. Tue Emperor FREDERICK. 
3. REALISM AND DECADENCE IN FRENCH FICTION. 
4, SHAKSPEARE’S GHOSTS, WITCHES, AND FAIRIES, 
5. THe ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, 
6. Penny FIcTION. 
7. Str Ropert WALPOLE. 
8. WESTERN CHINA: ITS PRODUCTS AND TRADE. 
9, MESMERISM AND HyPNoTISM. 
10, Twenty YEARS OF IRISH HOME-RULE IN NEW 

ORK. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE AUTHOR: 
The Organ of the Society of Authors, 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
PART 3.—ConTEnNTs, 

News and Notes.—Questions and Answers.—A Hard 
Case. No. III.—On Paying for Production.—Copy- 
right in Sermons.—‘‘ The Literary Handmaid of the 
Church,”’ &c. 

Published by A. P. Watt, 2 Paternoster Square, 

Price Sixpence. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
essionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and 00O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weaken- 


ING WEATHER.—The sultry summer days 
strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and 
disease may eventuate unless some restorative, such 
as these purifying Pills, be found to correct the dis- 
ordered tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives mney 
to the nervous system, which is the source of all vital 
movements, and presides over every action which 
maintains the growth and well-being of the body. 
No one can over-estimate the necessity of keeping 
the nerves well strung, or the ease with which these 
Pills accomplish that end. They are the most un- 
failing antidotes to indigestion, irregular circulation, 
palpitation, sick headache, and)costi , and have 
—” attained the largest sale and highest repu- 

ation, 
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A NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





Ready immediately, crown 8yo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 20 Maps. 


CAMPING VOYAGES ON GERMAN RIVERS. 


By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


The Rivers described are t 


he Werra, Weser, Neckar, Rhine, Moselle, Main, Moldau, Elbe, and Danube ; 


and Practical Details of Outfit, Obstructions, Distances, &e., are given. 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Large post Svo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 


‘ i n’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, wide research, and no incon- 
Pe pes Yaga tail It contains a Sancan of information on the physical features of the countries of 
* agen their climate and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
p= Bet and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands, 
stopper, ‘and deserts, forms a welcome addition to this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book. 


—Athenzun. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ETYMA LATINA: an Etymological Lexicon of 


Classical Latin. By Epwarp Ross Wuarron, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Jesus 


College, Oxford. 





London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





Price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTénTs FoR AUGUST, 1890. 
1, Atas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” 
&. Part I. Chaps 27-30. 
2, WatTEac: HIS Lire anD WorKE. 
3. LETTERS OF A WORLDLY Woman, 1-6. 
4. Gop’s Music. 
5. RivaRoL. 
6. THe Works OF WILKIE CoLLINs. 
7. A PERILOUS Amour, 
8. DrypEn’s Prose Works. 
9, THe First or AvuGust, AND FLAPPER SHOOTING. 
10. PeaRL-PowDER. Chaps, 34—End. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 





NOW READY. 
at's? = FS FZ. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of “Anthony Fairfax.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


AN 


**Amongst a fair number of good novels which 
have lately reached us from the Antipodes, none has 
possessed a deeper human interest, or has had 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATION AL 


AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





IRGINIA DH BT. 


Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and OO., acting on 
behalf of the Committee of Virginia Bondholders in 
New York, INVITE the DEPOSIT with them of all 
SECURITIES of the STATE of VIRGINIA held in 
this country or on the Continent, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the Agreement dated May 12th, of 
Ly a copy appeared in this paper of June 28th, 


Securities, with July, 1890, and all subsequent 
Coupons attached, will be received by Messrs, Brown, 
Shipley, aud Co., until further notice, at their Count- 
ing-House, Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
in the terms of the said Agreement. 

_ The classification of the securities to be deposited 
is as follows :— 

FIRST CLASS.—Old Bonds, to include all Securities 
issued under Acts passed previous to Funding Bill of 
1871; Peelers, to include all Securities issued under 
Act of March 30th, 1871, as amended by the Act of 
March 7th, 1872. 

SECOND CLASS.—Consols, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 30th, 1871, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

THIRD CLASS.—Ten- Forties, to include ail Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 28th, 1879, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 


FOURTH CLASS,—Tax-receivable Coupons prior 
to July, 1890. 





17 Moorgate Street, 

June 21st, 1890. 
The Council of Foreign Bondholders, acting in con- 
junction with the English Committee of Virginian 
Bondholders, directs me to state that having con- 
sidered the Agreement above referred to, it recom- 
mends Holders to deposit their Bonds, Coupons, and 

Certificates with Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co. 

(Signed) C. O’LEaRY, 
Secretary. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
Perannum. Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, } 





meral Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., 


London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM, SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .....,..sscsssesseceevee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......ccccsccsccssssseessseee 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT, INTEREST owed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Crose, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates.  Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F,. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





Pp ges of greater elevation or more decisive literary 
vigour than ‘ An Australian Girl.’ ’’—Athenewm, 


By the AUTHOR of “* OUGHT WE to VISIT HER?’ 


PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. 


ANNIE | DWARDES, Author of ‘‘ Leah: a Woman 
of Fashion,” &c, In 2 vols. crown Svo. 

“A clever and original story, with plenty of life 
and movement about it.”— Woman, 

“The reader will find both mysterious plot and ex- 
citing incident.”—Athenzum, 

** The character of the heroine is admirably con- 
trasted with her surroundings ; delightfully simple, 
and sweet and natural, she makes the whole story 
seem redolent of fresh spring flowers.’”-—Manches‘er 
Examiner. 


SECOND EDITION of 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, 


Author of “ Frederick Hazzleden.” In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE,” 


MADAME LEROUX. By 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Black 
Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘Mrs. Trollope’s novels are always well worth 
reading.”’—Athenzum, 

‘* An exceedingly vivacious story, with some very 
lively me in it. The rather complicated plot is 
unravelled with considerable cleverness, and the 
scenes change with amusing rapidity.’’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 

** It is a satisfaction to possess nowadays an author 
who reminds us so often and so pleasantly of the 
best achievements of the great writers, and who 
never lapses into dullness or tediousness.’-—Man- 
chester Examiner. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A DREAMER.” 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. 


By Karuarine Wrtper, Author of “An IIll- 
Regulated Mind,” &. in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**To say that in this novel the characters and re- 
sults of their actions aretraced out step by step in the 
incidents and the plot of the story, and that they 
teach in this way an interesting legend, is only to give 
the author the praise which her skilful workmanship 
unquestionably deserves. The merits of this story 
are indisputable.”—Athenzum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Hev Majesty the Queen, 
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ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
OPEN FROM 11am. TO 11 pm. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 
FIREWORKS EVERY MONDAY NIGHT. 





The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during 
the week ending August 2nd :— 
Ist Durham Light Infantry. 
1st Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Royal Marine Light Infantry (Plymouth). 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 
Ascents of Spencer’s Great War Balloon. 
Assault-at-Arms by the Lambeth Polytechnic. 
Display by Members of the Ladies’ Polytechnic. 


Encampment on Active Service. ; 
(Practically Illustrated by one of the Guards Regiments.) 


Assault-at-Arms by the Finsbury Polytechnic. 
(Under the Leadership of Professor Drake.) 


Sports by the 26th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 


Gymnastic Exercises by the Students of the Royal 
Normal College and Academy for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South 
Kensington Statious. Steamboats from all Piers to Victoria Pier 
(opposite main entrance). 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
ADMISSION, I|s. WEDNESDAYS, 2s. 6d. 
These prices admit to all Entertainments. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, 
Hon. Director. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, RA, ; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘ Sprine,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 














1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





——— 


SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVIOE B: 
LONDON and ABERDEEN. 3 otWaEy 


LA! and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICE is now in operation. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains, 




















WEEK DAYS. 

Leave a.™./ &.m.| &.m.| &.M.| a.m.) p.m. oa AB. | A 

-™.| &.1./ &.M.| &.M./ &.M.) p.m.| p.m. p.m.| p.m.) p.m. ni" 

London (Euston) ...| 515] 7 15/10 0/10 v8 i 94 745 8 6| 8 5000 mes 

rrive * 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.)| 355] 5 50) 6 30,8 5) 955) og 6 50 A ti 
Glasgow (Central)...| 355} 6 0| 6 45) 8 510 12) 35) 5 10 7 0 9 18119 95 
Greenock. .....00.0+-++ 5 36] 7 18] 7 36/9 6111 56 7A) 7 5 8 27/10 40) 155 
Gourock ....... ..| 450] 7 28) 7 45) 91512 5, ...| 715... | 8 87/10 50] 9 4 
Wemyss Bay .........| 517| 8 $2) 832) 0)... | 0] 1.) | 9 2810 40 gap 
Ardrossan ...... .....| 6 10) 7 35) 9 30) 9 80)... | 6}. | 8 B7/LL 38) 317 
Oban .. ") 925) | | | 4ds) | 8 10“ol12 101 2 Olga 
Perth ....... | 640]... 8 2711 50' 6 10 #8 6 35| 8 15111 5 335 
Dunéee ..... .| 735 91512 49 7 15 EB 7 15 9 3512 0| 435 
Aberdeen .............. 915 10 50/3 5.9 0 88 9 0/11 50) 1 48! 629 
Inverness H'landRy| ... 6 30) 6 39.11 50) Ho 11 50) 2 45/6 5110 5 
Inverness vid | | | | 

Aberdeen... ........ lac 8 10 810/215) ... 215/6 510 5 ... 




















* The 7.30 p.m. Express from Huston to Perth will run from July 2lst to August 
8th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). 

A—The § p m. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). The 8 p.m. Express will run specially to Perth and 
Inverness on Saturday night, August 9th. 

B—Runs every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee is 9 a.m., 
Aberdeen at 11.4.m., and Inverness is 1.30 p.m., and has no connection to Oban 
(Saturday nights from London), C—Rauns every night, but has no connection 
——_ — on Saturday night. H—Arrival at Oban at 6.37 p.m, on Satur- 

ays only. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10,30 a m. and 11,15 a.m. Trains from London 
are not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as 
Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the Night 
Trains between London, Edinburg , Glasgow, Greenock, Gourock, Stranraer, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.10 p.m., 
from July 15th to August 8th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of 
dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 

July, 1890, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corpcration Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September lst at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... ie ise ae 7 ++» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... aoe ne ba me aoe w» §=2,6 3,456 
Annual Income... oan “as my an ove «. _ 315,952 
Ciaims and Surrenders paid... ee vas «. 8,891, 
Bonuses declared 2,971,852 


ENDOWMtNT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted? 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


| timesininens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS a. see teen 10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss wee new -«:12,000,000 


NOTICE.—In future, the InprEx to the “ SpucTaTor ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
as where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epi1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


— oe Yearly. i Quarterly. 
neludin, stage to any part o:! eo Uni early. 
pe Ag wong sas _— iS ck 6 Cane 3 14 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6..... -015 3...... 078 


Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6...... 016 3.....0 8 2 
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TRUBNER, & COS LIST. 








THOMAS DAVIS. 


The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot, 1840-46. 
BY 


SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


Demy 8vo, 12s., with Portrait. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY NEWS :—“ Davis was a genuine patriot. He was a poet who had in 
him many of the gifts of a statesman. He appears by all testimony to have been 
a most loveable man...... However the Young Ireland t may be criticised, 
it cannot be denied that it was original, earnest, and intensely interesting. The 
condition of Irish national feeling to-day is its evidence and its monument...... Sir 
Charles Duffy brings the whole movement back into life by this spirited and even 
fascinating volume.” 





TIMES :—“ This is no place for political controversy, and without controversy 
we should gladly welcome a Life of Thomas Davis by so competent a biographer 
as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy...... With these reservations, Sir Charles Duffy’s Life 
of his eminent and gifted associate in the Young Ireland movement should prove 
useful to the future historian.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“* The memoir has all those quali ies of moderation, 
good taste, and literary style which we naturally expect from the author ; and in 
writing it, Sir Charles has not only paid a fitting tribute to the memory of one 
who did yeoman’s service in the cause of Ireland, but has shown that Davis and 
his associates did ‘seek a worthy and practicable end by honourable and com- 
mensurate means.’...... ‘The restoration of Irish independence,’ it was said, ‘ had 
been advocated too exclusively by narrow appeals to economy, and sought by 
means which neither conciliated nor frightened its opponents.’ The new men 
tried, by poetry no less than by prose, to array the memories of their land, ‘ the 
deep, strong passions of men’s hearts,’ in favour of their cause. Davis in par- 
ticular sought by his pen to teach the people that they had ‘a history illumined 
with great names and great transactions,’ and his labours produced a wide and 
lasting impression. ‘ He influenced profoundly the mind of his own generation,’ 
his biographer says, ‘and it is not too soon to affirm that he has made a per- 
manent change in the opinions of the nation which he served.’”” 


LIBERAL UNIONIST :—“ Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has done his work most 
excellently well, and has produced a book which will be read with pleasure and 
interest, not only by those who call themselves Irish Nationalists to-day, but by 
any one who finds pleasure in the records of a noble life...... Davis was a poet, and 
perhaps something of a dreamer as well. The Free Ireiand that he dreamt of 
was peopled with ideal inhabitants. Had he lived he might have had arude 
awakenii g from that dream, but he died before he had even reached the prime 
of life, and his death was a loss not only to his own country, but to England as 
well. And England as well as Ireland owes a debt of gratitude to Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy for recalling to her memory the life of a good and single-hearted 
man.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—“ This is a book of great beauty and charm. 
It is difficult to say how much of its attractiveness is due to the subject and how 
much to its distinguished and most able author. Anyhow, taken together, no 
one can fail to find in these pages lessons of moral rectitude, far-sighted policy, 
manly courage, and inflexible resolve, all of which are of singular application at 
this very time......As Sir Charles Gavan Duffy so well points out, he [Davis] is 
equally fair to the English soldier at Fontenoy and to Wellington and Peel in his 
own tim», Such a ma» isa treasure to his country,—a fountain of purification, 
and a sturebouse of political and social wisdom.” 


SCOTSMAN :—* Probably no one has come so near the best ideal of a genuine 
Irish patriot as the subject of this memoir, and it is well that his life has been 
written by one so well able to speak of it and of him as Sir Gavan Duffy...... 
Readers of the delightful specimens quoted of his poetical contributions to the 
Nation may be inclined to think it a pity that he did not give himself to pure 
literature ; but Ireland had need of a pure patriot, and she could ill bear the 1.ss 
of Davis’s record as a politician.”’ 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE :—“ This book possesses all that charm of style 
for which the author’s writings are remarkable......Those who have not other- 
wise studied the Young Ireland movement, will find in ‘ The Memoirs of an Iri-h 
Patriot’ an admirable epitome of the temper and aims of the men who initiated 
that agitation for Irish Nationality which at no distant day promises to issue in 
the realisation of the ideas which Davis, Duffy, and Dillon championed.” 


FREEMAN'S JOURNAL:—“It is nearly half-a-century since he [Davis] 
entered the Corn Exchange, it is over five-and-forty years since he was buried at 
Mount Jerome, and during all this interval, the opinions which he taught have 
been widening their scope and his name growing dearer to his countrymen...... 
His style was as original and individual as Grattan’s or Goldsmith’s, and far 
more Irish than either. The articles were like unspoken speeches of Grattan’s. 
And in one sense he was more of a National poet than Moore in Ireland, or Burns 
in Scotland, or Béranger iu France. For he loved and sang the whole people.” 


The NATION :—“ Yet what preacher or what poet has been so loved by his 
nation us this young journalist, who laboured for three short years and passed 
away...... He died that he might live, and the example of his life is, perhaps, as 
effective for the work he set before him to accomplish, as the prolongation of 
his life would have been.” 





MR. PLIMSOLL’S NEW BOOK. 
CATTLE-SHIPS. 


Being the FIFTH CHAPTER of 
Mr. PLIMSOLL’S SECOND APPEAL for our SEAMEN. 
Published separately, and out of its turn, on account of its 
pressing urgenoy. Not published before lest the 
case should be deemed incomplete. 


Square 8vo, 5s., with 46 Illustrations. 
Also, a Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, paper covers, ls, 





Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: 


a Memoir, By “E. A. T.” Edited, with Preface, by Epwarp Francis 
RusskLL, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. With Portrait ak 2 Views. 

“‘ Those who would learn the secret of his strange power over those who came 
— = influence may be safely referred to Mrs. Towle’s fascinating biography.’” 
—Spectator, 

“The nearest approach to a faithful literary likeness we have yet had...... 
Readers — rely on the accuracy of the portraiture... Our best hope is that 
this most ably written memoir may find its way into the hands of many thousands 
of Englishmen, that they may know the truth concerning one who lived and died 
for truth.”—Church Times, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER 


ALG. With an Enumeration of all the British Species. By M. C. Cooke, 
LL.D. With 13 Plates Illustrating all the Genera, "Gene 8r0, 5s 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The COLOURS of ANIMALS : their Meaning 


and Use. Se content in the Case of Insects. By Epwarp BaGnaLL 
Poutrton, F.R.8, ith Chromolithographic Frontispiece and 63 Figures in 
Text. Crown 8vo, 53. 


With 5 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


TOIL, TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY in 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. By Tueopore F. Bevan, F.R.G.S. 

“Mr. Bevan accomplished an admirabie work......the extent and thoroughness 
of which may be estimated at a glance by comparison of the Admiralty chart 
with his map of the Gulf of Papua and the neighbouring riverine regions,”"— 
Scots Observer. 

_ ‘Though never actually cast away on a desert island, Mr. Bevan went through 
in the course of a few years as much as the heroes of ‘ Foul Play’ or ‘ White 
Lies.’”’—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROWING at WESTMINSTER. From 1813 


to 1883. Extracted from the School Water-Ledzers. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By 


Davip McRitcure, Author of ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Britons.” With 20 
Illustrations. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


MIRIAWM’S SCHOOLING; and other Papers. 


By Mark RoTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, REvBEN SHapcoTr, Crown 
8vo, 6s. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


Vols. I., II., and III., now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 


A Commentary or all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govau, B.A. Lond. 
‘* A learned book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.”” 
—Spectator. 
“ His system of exposition is fresh, i ious, fairly convincing in its principal 
points, and exhaustive...... The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a 
deep evangelical spirit.”’"—Scots Observer. 


Demy 8vo, 9:. 


THEOLOGY and PIETY ALIKE FREE: 


from the Point of View of Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution 
to its Effort, offered by an OLp StupeEnt. 

“ The editor is to be congratulated on the felicity of his idea, and on the mode 
of its execution...... The essays and papers here collected furnish a series of piéces. 
justificatives which the most benighted obscurantist can neither gainzay nor 
resist.”"—Academy. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. By Caroline 
E. STEPHEN. 


“A very simple and straightforward account of the chief practices and 
principles of the present day...... Pleasantly free from aay trace of intolerance,’”” 
—Manchester Examiner. 


8vo, 38. 6d. 
A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM : 


the Rationale or Philosophy of Belief. By P. F. FirzgeraLp, Author of 
“‘ The Philosophy of Self-Consciousnes3,” and ‘‘The Principle of Sufficient 


Reason.”” 
Price 6d. 
IRELAND’S CASE for HOME-RULE. 
Considered by an ENGLIsH CONVERT. 
Price 3s. 
SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.— 


PROCEEDINGS. Part XVI. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


READE. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
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NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’8 POPULAR 2s. NOVELS SERIES, 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


The COUNTY:a Story of Social Life. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 86. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
containing :—“ EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of “ The Touch- 
stone of Peril,” Chaps. 3-5—‘In the MATTER of DOD- 
SON and FOGG, GENTLEMEN”—DR. STUDHOLME’S 
DREAM”—“ FISH as FATHERS” —“ SUMMER in NOR- 
MANDY”—“The SEA and SEA-SIDE”—and “A BRIDE 
from the BUSH,” Chaps. 5-8. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. No. 370, for AUGUST, contains :— 


Tur Two Mr. Pitts. By Goldwin Smith. 

CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN Memorrs.—II. My Musicran. 
Scorr’s HEROINES. 

THE West-Bounp Express. By George Flamboro. 

Mopvern ScuHoou-Boors. By Arthur Gaye. 

AN OxpscuRE SECT AND ITS FOUNDER, 

. PIRANESI. : 

Kirsteen. By Mrs. Olipbant. (Concluded.) 


PSP gprs 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For AUGUST, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 


. PorTRAIT OF AN ITat1aN NosiemaN. After Moroni. Frontispiece. 
2. Tue Girt or THE SEa. Rudyard Kipling. 
HELIGOLAND. Walter Armstrong. 
OVERLAND FROM Inp1A. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E, 

An AvGust RAMBLE DOWN THE UprerR THames. Reginald Blunt. 
Tur ROMANCE OF A GRANDE Dame. Mary Mather. 

Cowes CasTLK. Lady Fairlie Cunningham. 

8. THe Prospects OF MippLE-Ciass Emiarants. Howard Hodgkin. 

9, THe Lasours OF THE TWELVE MontHs.—Aveust. <A Decorated Page. 

Heywood Sumner. 

10, Toe GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND oF Livinac Men, Chaps, 13-18. 
(To be continued.) William Morris. 





-_ 


NOKSES 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1890. 


A FICTION NUMBER FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
FIVE COMPLETE STORIES; MR. MARSTON’S ARTICLE, 


* HOW STANLEY WROTE HIS BOOK,’’ 
&e., &e. 








Fut. Contents. 

ExquisiTEs OF D’ARTAGNAN’s TimE, (Frontispiece.) From a Drawing by E. H. 
Blasbfield. 

Tue Paris OF THE THREE MusKETEERS. By E, H. and KE, W. Blashfield. Illus- 
trations from Drawings by E. H. Blashfield, 

A Dratocve. By Andrew Lang. 

GALLEGHER: A NEwsPaPER Story. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. 

SERGEANT GoRF. By LeRoy Armstrong. Illustrated by W. L. Metcalf. 

Tue Sisters’ TracgEpY—A.D. 1670. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With Orna- 
mental Designs by Kenyon Cox. 

JeRRyY.—Part I., Chaps. 14-15. Part II., Chaps. 1-2. (To be continued through 
the year.) 

= ie or Anita. By Grace Ellery Channing. Illustrated by Henry H. 

erk, 

How &£TantEY WROTE HIS Book. By Edward Marston. Illustrated from 
Drawings made at Cairo by Joseph Bell, and by Lucien Davis, 

Tue Srason’s Boon. By G. Melville Upton. Illustrated by J. H. Twachtman, 

DECLINE AND Fatt. By Annie Eliot. Illustrated by Frank Fowler, 

Renunciation. By Emily Dickinson, 


4 or EnGLanp InGéNvE. By John Seymour Wood. Illustrated by ©. D. 
1pson. 
A SENTIMENTAL ANNEX. By H. CO. Bunner, 


THE Point oy View:—The Tyranny of Things—An Obsolete Distinction—The 
Passing of a Week. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


u*** **Se and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THackEeRay, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8, W. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST, 


WO NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS, 


BRAYHARD : the Strange Adventures of 


One Ass and Seven Champions. By F. M. Aten, Author of “ Through 
Green Glasses,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Excruciatingly comical.’’—Ivish Times. 


PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian Jamie. 


son, By Joun Davripson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
** Sincerely and engagingly human, and while it makes you langh—even at the 
moment it makes you laugh—it comes perilously near to making you weep also,”— 
Speaker, 


MAYNE REID: a Memoir of his Life. By 


his Wipow. Crown 8vov, with a Portrait, 6s. 
“ A work most entertaining, and worthy of the hero.” —Duily News, 


STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 
** A fine store of entertainment......The book has a strong interest.”—Scotsman, 


The GOLDEN SOUTH: Memories of Home 


Life in Australia. By ‘‘ LytH.” 3s. 6d. 
‘*A pleasant volume of personal recollections.”’—Literary World. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AS the TIDE TURNS. By Mary E. Hullah, 


Author of ‘In Hot Haste.” 6s. (This day. 


ONE of the WICKED. By Godfrey 


Burcuetr. 2 vols. 
“‘ Undeniably exciting.””—Academy. 


LUCINDA. By Major White. 


“ A breezy, rattling story.’’—Scotsman, 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. By 


Tighe Hopkins. 3 vols. 
* An extremely bright, graceful, and charming story.”’—Speaker. 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of ‘‘ Lucy Carter,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John A. 


Bripg@es. 2 vols. 


* Full of sound common-sense, shrewd insight, and quiet, natural humour.”— 
Guardian, 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian of Korolenko, By S. StrpnraK and WILLIAM WESTALL. 2s, 6d. 


“As a beautiful study, beautifully written, ‘The Blind Musician’ is perfect.’’— 
Athenzum, 


An UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. 


By Joun Hitt, 2 vols. 
**The tale is excellently told.””"—Guardian. 





WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





1 vol. demy 8vo, 30s, 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Containing 


Lists of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Diplomatic, 
Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Naval, and Military, from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time; together with the Sovereigns and 
Rulers of the World, from the Foundation of their Respective States; the 
Orders of Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India; and numerous 
other Lists. Founded on Beatson’s “‘ Political Index (1806) ;’’ remodelled and 
brought down to 1851 by the late Jos—EpH Haypn ; continued to the Present 
Time, with numerous Additional Lists, and an Index to the entire Work, by 
HoRAcE OCKERBY, Solicitor to the Supreme Court. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
AND AT CALCUTTA. 





MESSRS. RIVINGTON & CO., WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD begs to announce 
that he has ACQUIRED the RETAIL BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS of Messrs. RIVINGTON and CO., so long 
carried on as above, and that any Orders of the old 
Customers of the Firm will receive his special attention. 
Terms on application.—Address, 26 and 27 COCKSPUR 
STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 











Mr. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW POEM. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, cloth, gilt edges, 1:. 6d. 


The HUMAN EPIC. By J. F. Rowbotham. 


An Epic Poem (in the Spenserian Stanza) on the Origin of the Earth, the 
Development and Progress of Life, and the Early History of Man. 

Canto I. The EARTH’S BEGINNING:—Chaos—The Primeval Mist—The 
Elements Burst into Fire—The Earth Becomes a Sun—Its Life as a Star-—The 
Extinction of its Fires—Eternal Darkness—A Storm in Chaos—Rain for a Million 
Years—The Formation of the Ocean and the Seas—A Catalogue of the Stars. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
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No. 2, paper cover, Half-a-Crown ; half-bound, gilt top, 4s. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


A New Quarterly Review of Current Topics. 
Edited by JAMES J. SAMUELSON. 
ConTENTS. 
NTRODUCTORY. 
Part ¥en Ghennranse Socrarism (Historical). By Rey. M. Kaufmann, M.A, 
TI.—ScrentTiFic SocIaALIsM (HISTORICAL). Same Author. 
JI1.—Socratism aND Lanp. By Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
IV.—SocraLisM AND Lazpour. Same Author. 
V.—Co-oPERATION AND SociaLisM. By George J. Holyoake. 
VI.—TrapE UNIONS: THEIR PoLicy AND SocraL Work. 
VII.—Force or ConcrniaTion IN LABOUR DisPurTsEs ? 
Bradlaugh, M P. ‘ 
VIII.—SoctatisM AND Niniiism (Russt). By Stepniak. 
IX.—GERMAN AND FrencH Labour MovEMENTS. By James Samuelson 
Editor). 
%.--fowan In THE UniTED States. By the Rev, Washington 
Gladden (Columbus, Ohio). 
CONCLUSION. 
APPENDIX (TABLE oF WAGES AND Cost or LivinG tn Britarn To-Day), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
In DEX. 


By Charles 


PHOTOGRAVURES, 
FREIHERR VON BERLEPSCH, President of International Labour Congress, Berlin. 
(Frontispiece. ) 
JuLEs Simon, Senator, 
Berlin. 
Joun Burnett, Chief of Labour Bureau, Board of Trade. 


French Delegate to International Labour Congress, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MISS SELBY’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY, 
Author of “On Duty.” 

**¢In the Sunlight’ is well written, with an easy flow of language, some humour, 
plenty of romance, and an infusion of melodramatic intensity.”—Athenzum. 

‘This novel is remarkable for its vigorous writing and powerful interest. 
There is a freshness, smoothness, and tenderness about the story which are 
rarely met with.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“*In the Sunlight’ is decidedly a good novel ; its language is easy, pleasant, 
and epigrammatic,—a story which, though it possesses an interesting and well- 
constructed plot, is not a mere story, but a clever study of life and character.”— 
Manchester Examiner, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Just published, in Four Parts, square folio, 12s. 6d. each ; 
or complete in Portfolio, £2 12s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE 
LIBER STUDIORUM OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Fac-simile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photo- 
gravure ; 51 Fac-simile Reproductions of the Etchings, including 
7 Rare Unpublished Plates; and 37 Text Reproductions of the 
Finished Engravings. 
With Historical Introduction by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE; 


And Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT. 


* A magnificent work......Every art-lover will desire to possess a copy.” —Globe 
*,* Prospectus post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





HE BUILDER. 
The Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c. 

Established in 1842, it is the oldest and has, by far, the largest and most in- 
fluential circulation of its class, This week’s issue (July 26th) contains: New 
Battersea Bridge ago sections, and details); Royal Academy Sculpture, 
by Mr. Lawson and Mr. Woolner; a pair of Park Gates (designed by Mr. Ritchi- 
son); Mr. Tulloch’s Design for the Sheffield Buildings (with plans); also the 
L.C.C. Improvement Scheme; Lincolnshire; Domestic Hot-Water Supply 
(“Student’s Column”); with all the Professional and Trade News (Home, 





Foreign, and Colonial), &. Price 4d.; by post, 44d.—OFFICE: No. 46 
CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C,. 
H SOTHER N and oO O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. 

Tariff of MANAGER. 


Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 


Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade,— 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, AND 


WORDS, 
IN THE DAYS OF OAK AND HEMP. 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE, 
Author of ** Life Aboard a British Privateer,” ‘‘ A Sea-Painter’s Log,” &c. 


With 135 Illustrations by the Author, demy 8yvo, 14s. [This day. 





E. E. OLIVER. 
ACROSS the BORDER; or, Pathan and 


Biloch. By E. E, Ottver, Under-Secretary to the Public Works Department, 
Punjaub. With numerous Illustrations by J. L, Kipling, C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


‘** Across the Border,’ which is nicely illustrated by Mr. J. L. Kipling, and 
possesses a capital map, should be in the library of each and every regiment, 
pe only _ Hindostan, but throughout the Queen-Empress’s dominions.”"—Daily 

‘elegraph, 


J. A. SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGES- 


TIVE. By Joun ADDINGTON Symonps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
“A noteworthy, and should prove an attractive book...... Mr. Symonds is a 
writer of assured and deserved popularity...... Always suggestive, plausible, and 
ingenious.”—Times, 


DR. WM. JUNKER. 
TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wm. 


JUNKER. With 38 Full-Page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor Keane. Demy 8vo, 2ls, 


‘Dr. Junker has made a distinguished name as an indefatigable African 
traveller......The story of his travels is rich in varied interest, and is a valuable 
contribution to our fast-increasing store of African knowledge.”—Daily Telegraph, 


W. S. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Lilly. 


Author of *‘ A Century of Revolution.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Tt is not an exaggeration to say that Mr. Lilly has produced the most prac- 
tically valuable contribution to ethnical science which has appeared in this 
country for many years.”—Manchester Examiner, 

* We think it is hardly saying too much to call this a noble book.’”’—Spectator. 


REV. H. W. LITTLE. 
H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 


Explorations, By the Rev. H. W. Littte. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Little’s biography of Stanley is the most comprehensible and on the 
whole most careful we have seen.”"—Scots Observer. 





A. RIIS CARSTENSEN. 
TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 


Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By A. 
Rus CARSTENSEN. With numerous [Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 


“ Mr. Carstensen’s highly interesting and beautifully illustrated book.”—Times, 


CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS. 
The LAZY TOUR of TWO IDLE APPREN- 


TICES; NO THOROUGHFARE; The PERILS of CERTAIN ENGLISH 

PRISONERS. By Cuartes Dickens and Wikre Cotuins. With Illus- 

trations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 

«Tis certain that the book will afford exquisite pleasure to all who knew its 

contents of old. But we are not sure that it will not inspire an even keener 
sensation of enjoyment in those whose happy lot it is to read in it for the first 
time,” —Scots Observer. 





MAJOR A. B. ELLIS. 
WEST AFRICAN STORIES. By Major A. 


B. Exx1s, Author of ‘‘ South African Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Major Ellis provides some thrilling legends and episodes of adventure in 
ancient and modern times.””—Graphic. 
** Major Ellis spins some fascinating yarns.”—Broad Arrow. 


ONE -SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


WHO is the MAN? A Tale of the Scottish 


Border. By James SELwyn Tait, Author of “‘ The Neapolitan Banker,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 


WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By Albert 


D. Vanpam. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


PADDY at HOME; or, Ireland and the 


Irish at the Present Time, as Seen bya Frenchman, Translated from the 
French, New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ratpu Iron (OLIvE ScHREINER). Crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 


Illustrated Covers, Two Shillings each. 
*.* This is a SELECTION only—FULL LISTS of 480 NOVELS free by post. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
Stories. Philistia. | Babylon. 
In al Shades. The Pie onda, — 
For Maimie’s Sake. The Devil’s 
This Mortal Coil. 





HAMILTON AIDE. 


arr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
aid, Wife, or Widow ? | Valerie’s Fate. 


Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. 
Spider. | Eve. 


By BESANT and RICE. 
-Money Mortiboy Celia’s Arbour. 
With Harp and Crown. t e Monks of Thelema, 
This Son of Vulcan. *Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 

e Oase of Mr. Lucraft | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. | Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Sorts & Conditions. | Uncle Jack. 




















The Oaptains’ Room. Ohildren of Gibeon. 
All in a Garden Fair. World Went Well Then. 
Dorothy Forster. Herr Paulus. 
BRET HARTE. 
n Heiress of Red Dog. | Gabriel Conroy. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. | Maruja |_ Flip. 
Californian Stories. A Phyllis of the ~ 








By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


hadow of the Sword. |The Martyrdom of 
A Child of Nature. Madeline. 
God and the Man. Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. Matt. _ love Manor. 
The New Abelard. r of the Mine, 


The Heir of oa 


By | HALL CAINE. 
he Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. 
he Deemster. 


By COMMANDER CAMERON. 


The Ornise of the ‘ Black Prince,’ Privateer. 


MORTIMER and FRANCES COLLINS. 











Sweet Anne Page. Transmigration. 
Midnight to Midnight. | A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet and Twenty. The Village Comedy. 
Frances, You Play Me False. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil. The Frozen Deep. 
Hide and Seek. The Law and the Lady. 
The Dead Secret. The Two Destinies. 
ueen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel. 
Miscellanies. The Fallen Leaves. 
e Woman in White. | Jezebel’s Daughter, 





The Moonstone. The Black Ro 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science. 
Poor Miss Finch. **T Say No.” 





Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius. 
The New ea Little Novels, 
A Rognue’s Life. 


Byl DUTTON COOK. 





| Paul Foster’s Daughter, 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


The Evangelist. 


By JAMES DE MILLE. 


A Castle in Spain. 


By: DICK DONOVAN. 
he Man-Hunter. | Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 





























lla, Donna. 75 Brooke Street. 
Polly. | Fatal Zero. | Never Forgotten. 
Second Mrs. Tillotson. | The Lady of Brantome. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
lympia. A Real Queen. 
One t by One. King or Knave ? 
Queen Cophetus. Romances of the Law. 
yt mene GIBBON. 
bin Gra; A Heart’s Problem. 
For Laok of Gold. The Braes of Yarrow. 
What Will World Say? | The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. Of High Degree. 
In Love and War. Loving a Dream 
For the King. By Mead and Stream, 
In Pastures Green, A Hard Knot. 
ueen of the Meadow. | Heart’s Delight. 
ower of the Forest. The Dead Heart. 


Blood Money. 





Phe ens Goa GILBERT. 
Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
‘he Wizard of the Mountain. 


By J JOHN HABBERTON. 
eton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


eee HAWTHORN. 


rth. Fortune's Fool. 
Bea’ Randolph. 
iillice Quentin. Miss Oadogna. 
a ime. ae Love—or a Name? 
avid Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Oreed. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
‘hornicroft’s Model. The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. That Other Person. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 


By R. ASHE KING. 


Drawn Game. | “ The Wearing of the Green.” 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
Exchange for a Soul. 


Phe E. vi LINTON. 
pony 3 Kemball. With a Silken Thread. 
andas. Rebel of the Family. 

The nWorla Well Lost. 


** My Love!” 
Under which Lord ? Ione. | Paston Carew. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
ear Lady Disdain. Linley Rochford. 
Waterdale Neighbours. | Donna Quixote. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. | The Comet of a Season. 









































By JAMES PAYN.—/(Continued.) 


Marine Residence. | Carlyon’s Year, 


Married Beneath Him. | A Confidential 
Mirk Fooed, Some Private Vigne: 
Not Hot Wo but Won. | From Exile, ; 
| A Grape fri 
Lene Black t than We're For Cash Only. nthe. 
Pain’ Kit. 
| The ©: 
Cader On One Roof. | Holiday Tasks 
High Spirits. low-worm Tales, 


The Mystery ¢ Mirbridge. 
By CHARLES READE. 











Never too Late to Mend. | Course of ba Love. 
Hard Cash, Autobio, y of 2 Thiet, 
Peg Woffin A Terrib! Tension tion, 
Christie Jo heed, The Wandering Heir. 
Griffith Gaunt. A Woman-Hater. 
ad beck . His Place. ‘ Stmupleten. 
e Double Marriage. mgnneens om 
Love Little, Love Long. oo + Satie 
Foul Play. Gana’ Stories. 
Cloister Ae the Hearth.| The Jilt. | Readiana, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. | Weird Stories, 
Uninhabited House. Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace} The Prince of Wales’s 

Gardens. Garden Party. 








F. W. ROBINSON. 


‘omen are Strange. | The Hands of Justice, 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Is and Scholars 





Qoh 








By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. | On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. | A a to the Cape, 
A Book for the Hammo 
The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 


By G. A. SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
0 


und to the Wheel. The Lion in the Path. 

















By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! Written in Fire. 








Fighting the Air. Harvest of Wild Oats. 
By Mrs. MOLFSWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 
By CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
4 Life’s Atonement. By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Model Father. Val Strange. | Hearts, 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the World 
Coals of Fire. Bit of Human Nature. 


First Person S$: r. | Cynic Fortune. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY & H. HERMAN. 


One Traveller Returns. 


By HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 


By ALICE O'HANLON. 


The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate? 


By GEORGES OHNET. 


Doctor Rameau. 

















By] Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in Bngland. 











By OUIDA. 
vatai in Bondage, Pascarel, Signa, 
Strathnairn. In a Winter City. 
Chandos. | Idalia. | Ariadne. Moths. 
Under Two Flags. com Pipistrello. 
Cecil Castlemaine. A Village Commune. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. Bimbi. In Maremma 
Folle Farine. Wanda. Frescoes. 
A Dog of Flanders. Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes, Othmar. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 
JAMES PAYN. 

ost Sir Massingberd. | Foster Brothers. 

Perfect Treasure. | Found Dead. | Halves, 

entinok’s Tutor. | The Best of Husbands. 
Murphy’s Master. | Walter’s Word. 
A Count; aw | Fallen Fortunes. 
At Her | What He Cost Her. 
A Woman’ 8 ‘engeance. | Humorous Stories, 
Oecil’s Tryst. | G@wendoline’s Harvest. 
The Olyffards of Olyffe. | The Talk of the Town. 


Family Soapegrace. Like Father, Like Son. 





A Fair Saxon. Maid of Athens. One Against the World. | Th } 
Miss Misanthrope. Camiola. 7 anes: dey Wien a 
By . KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
he Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. y oan ere. Sebastian. 
The High Mills Heart — 


Margaret and Elizabeth. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. | fe The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. | Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-Day. 


T. W. SPEIGHT. 


he Golden peo. g Panctng Ways. 
he Mysteries iF eron Dyke. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Re-told. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Di d Out Di 

















ad 


By ANTHONY PasLiaPE. 

he Way We Live Now. | The Land Leaguers. 
American Senator. ai. aaah aia 
Frau Frohmann. “ne 
Marion Fay. | J t . Caldigate. 
Keptin the Dark. The Golden Lion. 


By FRANCES ELEAN OR TROLLOPE. 


e Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
Like Ships ion. Nhe Sea. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
om Sawyer. A Pleasure Trip on the 
A Tramp Abroad. Continent of Europe. 
Stolen ite Elephant. | Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. | Prince and Pauper. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 





























She Came Through ee enti 8 City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. Disp ced 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Buried Diamonds. 

The Bride’s Pass. The Blackhall Ghosts. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

avalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 


fro’ tl Yard. 
The Englishman of & Rue gf 











BY EDMUND YATES. 
he Forlorn Hope. cash BB ag at Last. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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